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exchanges with Mexico were not published as 
received, and perhaps unfortunate that they 
are to be released later through Senatorial pressure. 
Secretary Kellogg opened the ball with a bombshell 
interview last June, to which President Calles 
countered; but while the Mexican Government has 
kept on using the press, Washington, properly 
- enough, grew reticent. The incident, in all its mean- 
derings, neatly proves the unwisdom of carrying on 
delicate negotiations in the press. Literally, nothing 
was gained by last summer’s outburst; and a good 
deal of hard-won ground has been lost by the stirring 
of jingo feeling on both sides of the border. 
Americans scarcely realize that Mexico is now 
engaged in liquidating a social revolution which cut 
to the quick. The men in the saddle there today are 
less Bolshevist than Carranza was; but of course 
they are still influenced by the socialistic ideas of 
1917 which find embodiment in Article 27 of the 
Mexican constitution. Moreover, they are govern- 
ing a primitive, largely illiterate population without 
adequate forces or communications. The Mexican 
people are still inclined to radicalism of a fumbling, 
agrarian kind. No Government which broke with 


[: is fortunate that recent State Department 


Socialism entirely could maintain itself overnight, 
but under the sobering influence of power recent 
leaders have become noticeably less radical than the 
led. To call the Calles Government so sharply to 
time in the press was therefore a tactical blunder, 
because it gave the Mexican administration no 
chance to “‘save face.” Under such circumstances, a 
tart reply was inevitable; Calles simply could not 
back down under fire. 

‘Our criticism of the State Department applies 
only to the manner, not to the substance, of its pro- 
test. Although various American States have legis- 
lated almost as rigidly against alien ownership as 
Mexico is doing, none of them goes to the extent of 
denying an alien owner the right of appeal to his 
Government. That, and not the confiscatory, 
retroactive features of Mexico’s program, is the 
meat in the Mexican coconut at the moment. Fora 
sovereign state to demand from individuals the 
waiving of a valuable and customary protection, by 
blanket agreement under what amounts to duress, 
is low business of which Mexico will some day be 
ashamed and to which the United States should 
never assent. Nevertheless, we think this wrong is 
‘too weak a base for the pyramid of jingo talk that is 
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being built upon it. To read some American news- 
papers gives one the impression that annexation 1s 
inevitable and war merely a matter of days, whereas 
the fact is that several years must elapse before the 
new legislation begins to press, and in the meantime 
the situation may, probably will, right itself. If, 
as alleged, the legislation under fire abrogates the 
Warren-Payne agreement preceding recognition, 
Mexico lays herself open to deserved criticism. 

In this case patience is the very essence of wisdom. 
Mexico needs, above all else, time in which to find 
herself after a series of harrowing experiments. The 
whole trend south of the Rio Grande is toward sta- 
bility. Inevitably, Mexico will recognize the need to 
use foreign capital in developing her rich subsoil 
deposits; unalterable economic laws decree that 
Mexico can get that capital only on fair terms and in 
accord with international usage. This idea is gaining 
ground there appreciably; in time it will dominate. 
Having made its protest, the State Department 
should now let the situation simmer until prospective 
burdens on American interests become actual. To 
our mind the seizing of American-owned lands by 
Mexican squatters today is much more disturbing 
than evil prospects which may never be realized. 
Mexico is and always has been notorious for her 
quick political changes. 

Patience, however, need not forestall actions tend- 
ing to facilitate Mexico’s return to economic sanity 
and international fair play. The one constructive 
stroke of policy which the United States has made in 
Mexican affairs recently was that of 1923 when the 
Administration banned the export of arms, thereby 
insuring the breakdown of de la Huerta’s revolution 
against Obregén. That single act accomplished more 
for Mexican stability than years of watchful waiting 
and two punitive expeditions, neither one of which 
accomplished its objectives. By the way, the United 
States has still to settle for the damages caused by 
those invasions of Mexican soil in time of peace; the 
bill stands at 20,000,000 pesos, and will be material 
offset against American claims. 

Only minds curiously distorted can see in the pres- 
ent situation cause for the United States to inter- 
vene in Mexico. In point of fact, American business 
men in Mexico have quit crying “intervention,” 
their ardor lessening as their affairs have improved. 
The present sound and fury seems to originate out- 
side Mexico, among absentee owners who are out of 
touch with the recent social and political evolution 
of that country. Their fears and interests happen 
to coincide neatly with the State Department’s 
penchant for applying hard and fast legalisms to all 
the social fluxes of the planet. It is just as absurd to 
imagine that Mexico has at last found an enduring 
policy in restraint of foreign rights as it is to believe 
that a nation composed largely of Indian illiterates 


can govern itself democratically after Anglo-Saxon _ 


precedents. American policy toward Mexico was long 





built upon the latter fallacy; a new one built upon 
the former will prove equally mischievous. 


Northward Ho! 


OT yet is romance “on the town.” The thrill 
and challenge of the unknown still stir men 
into action quite as readily as in centuries when 
exploring, fighting, and hardship were all,in a day’s 
work. Armchair adventuring is more the habit of our 
present age of comfort, but announcements of the 
expeditions which will set off for the Arctic before 
next summer is over give ample proof that the 
distant places can call as irresistibly now as in 
former ages. More than half a dozen of those 
expeditions are already on their contemplation; 
and of the number, the most interesting are the 
ones which will search for the world’s last bit of 
important undiscovered land. Somewhere between 
Alaska and the North Pole — unless all signs are 
false — lies a continent which man has never seen. 
Toward this ice-locked land, brave men of Norway, 
Germany, France, Russia, and the United States 
will point their ships and airplanes before autumn. 
Elsewhere in this issue, Burt M. McConnell, 
of the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-14, 
describes Captain Wilkins who heads the first of 
these expeditions into the hidden lands and adds the 
interesting information that while no Queen Isabella 
of Spain sends him forth, Detroit has assumed the 


’ réle of royal patron. Within a month, the world 


should know whether the “lost continent” is 
reality or fiction. Lieut. Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, retired, expects to head another expedition 
with the same goal in mind. Two world flyers, Lieut. 
Leigh Wade and Lieut. H. H. Ogden, will lead a 
third. European countries plan other expeditions, 
most of them pointing their way to the lost conti- 


“nent. Whether all of them will carry out their plans 


if Wilkins is successful remains to be seen. The 
American expeditions, and the Amundsen-Ellsworth 
party which has just tried out the dirigible it expects 
to use, have a further goal in mind. To them the 
North Pole still holds forth its challenge, and these 
men hope to reach the top of the world. 

But why this sudden interest in a continent which 
must be ice-locked the year around, so far as ship- 
ping is concerned, and is accessible only by air? 
Captain MacMillan — and he is not alone in his 
belief — feels that the time will be short before 
dirigibles are flying on regular schedules across the 
top of the world as the shortest distance from Amer- 
ica and Europe to the Orient. But to establish such 
routes, fuel bases are a necessity, and the “lost con- 
tinent”’ lies directly in the line of travel. Economic 
interest is bound up today, as it has always been, 
with the romantic urge of adventure. Even though 
land is discovered some question may arise as to 
its sovereignty. Canada has already claimed all the 
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land lying between her northern ‘boundary and the 
Pole. But that is a matter for diplomatic conversa- 
tions after the event, and we have little doubt but 
that precedent will hold in this case as in others. 
To the discovering nation will belong the spoils. 


Locarno —a Dead Letter? 
TATEMENTS made by several European cor- 


respondents of leading American newspapers 
that the spirit of Locarno is already dead in Europe 
are unimpressive. Their conclusion seems to be based 
on Mussolini’s now famous anti- 
German outbursts and on-:the 
squabble over granting perma- 
nent seats on the League Council 
to other nations besides Ger- 
many. The argument as applied 
to Mussolini is invalid for the 
simple reason that he never 
knew or cared what the spirit of 
Locarno was. His press assailed 
the Locarno treaties from the 
day they were signed, and his own spokesmen have 
not concealed the fact that Italy participated at the 
conference merely to secure a point of vantage 
from which to observe what the rest of Europe was 
doing. As for the difficulties occasioned by Ger- 
many’s entry into the League, they appear to have 
been greatly exaggerated. It was obvious from the 
beginning that the composition of the’Council was 
only temporary. Without the United States, Ger- 
many, Russia, or China, the enlargement of the 
number of permanent seats/ was inevitable. 
The present jockeying t¢ offset the acquisition by 





ie 


Germany of one of these seats has only little more 


importance than the political manceuvring in any 
legislative body for choice places on important com- 
mittees. Considering the world importance of either 
Spain or Poland, their claims to permanent recogni- 
tion are absurd when stacked against those of say 
Holland, China, or Argentina. Yet France and 
Italy support the Spanish and Polish claims because 
they feel they can control their votes. In whatever 
way the question may be settled, the effectiveness of 
the League will. hardly suffer, and the eagerness 
with which the places are sought shows the faith 
Europe attaches to this organization. 

Of far greater importance than either of the two 
European disturbances was the speech of Premier 
Briand urging the French Chamber of Deputies to 
ratify the Locarno pacts. No more eloquent appeal 
for toleration and decency has come from Europe in 
the past six years, and that it should have won over 
the support of such political enemies as Poincaré and 
Caillaux is ample testimony that the spirit of Lo- 
carno is not dead. No, it is not dead, even though 
many American papers would like to herald its 
funeral to justify their preachings of isolation. 


Britain’s Radio Monopoly 


ONDON announces that the British Government 
will take over by purchase at the end of the 


year the monopoly of radio broadcasting now 


operated under. license by an association composed 
of all British manufacturers of radio equipment. 
Thereafter the Goverhment will be the sole broad- 
caster. In the first faint beginnings of the industry, 
the British adopted an altogether different policy 
from that carried out in the United States. Here the 
Government has contented itself with licensing 
broadcasters, allocating wave lengths to prevent the 
overcrowding of the air, and establishing regulations 
to prevent private stations from interfering with 
government and emergency business. Within these 
limitations any firm could operate a station, with the 
result that abundant and free service stimulated 
equipment sales. American broadcasters, almost ex- 
clusively, are either connected with the radio trade 
or else take their rewards in publicity. In England, 
however, free broadcasting never took hold. Buyers 
of receiving sets paid taxes, and radio bootlegging be- 
came common. In order to simplify the situation the 
Government is preparing to take charge. 

Because of the small area and homogeneity of the 
British Isles, a monopoly of broadcasting is more 
practicable there than it would be in a larger coun- 
try. Here, with hundreds of stations at work, the 
task would be well-nigh impossible. In order to 
produce a satisfactory program in each locality a 
studio must know its audience, and “home rule in 
radio” becomes important. Britain may experience 
trouble from that source, but more serious drawbacks 
to the Government plan may be expected to develop. 

Chief among these drawbacks is the likelihood 
that radio invention in Britain will lag. Govern- 
ments are not too generous in financing research 
work. Competition is the life of invention as of 
trade. Monopoly means limiting the market of in- 
ventors to one buyer, and that the least receptive to 
new ideas — a government board. Then there is the 
danger that the radio’s propaganda power will be 
abused by successive Governments to keep the “ins” 
in and the “outs” out. It is always easy for earnest 
men as well as schemers to confound the well-being 
of the state with the success of party. If Italy had a 
radio monopoly today, the burden of its programs 
would be Fascism. 

Finally, there is the military argument. All Eu- 
rope is in the habit of viewing improved communica- 
tions as military assets. This may be due to the 
advantage Napoleon gained through his semaphore 
system; at any rate, European Governments seized 
and monopolized the telegraph and telephone 
shortly after their introduction. The American way, 
on the other hand, is to see in every improvement in 
communications the seed of a great industry as soon 
as the new tools can be made available to the public. 
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All our communicating systems, except the post 
office, have been developed as private concerns for 
peace purposes primarily, on the assumption that 
they would be ready for military use on need. On 
all grounds — quantity use, efficiency of service, and 
low cost — the American theory has made good, and 
the United States views without the slightest 
jealousy Great Britain’s new monopoly. If the his- 
tory of communication counts for aught, this move 
guarantees American supremacy in radio design. 


Nicking the Nickel Plate 


; HILE approving the Nickel Plate merger 

from the standpoint of transportation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission disapproved its 
financial set-up and so dismissed the application, 
without prejudice, on grounds of public policy. The 
Van Sweringens, after recasting their plan, no doubt 
will reappear before the Commission in due time 
with a plan that meets the Commission’s approval. 
The discarded plan would have put the Van 


Sweringens, through a holding company, in control . 


of upward of nine thousand miles of railroad under 
conditions which were held to prejudice the interests 
of protesting minority Chesapeake & Ohio stock- 
holders. Through trust assignments of the stock in a 
close corporation at the base of the financial struc- 
ture, it also appears that the Van Sweringens 
might retain control even though divesting them- 
selves entirely of ownership. That was too much for 
the Commission, and for public opinion likewise. 
Those brilliant young men from Cleveland, who 
have struck the imagination of the business world by 
their foresight and daring, will have to abandon 
some of their corporate complexities before they can 
merge their railroads. 

At the same time, those railroads should be merged 
because of the economies and service improvements 
indicated. The Commission protests that it cannot 
enter upon the practice of arbitrating the relative 
values of shares entering into merger transactions; 
yet just bases of exchange will have to be found if 
the Government’s plan of letting the railroads of the 
country merge into a limited number of great 
systems is ever to be realized. In this case apparently 
the Van Sweringens did not exhaust all possible 
efforts in arriving at agreements with minority 
stockholders; yet nothing can be plainer than that 
consolidations in the public interest cannot wait 
forever on the whims of minority stockholders. If the 
Interstate Commerce Commission cannot undertake 
the arbitration of stock values in order to facilitate 
mergers, then some other public authority should be 
set up to do so. Otherwise the larger plan might as 
well be dropped. Furthermore, circumstances are 
likely to force the Commission, which already 
exercises a medley of judicial, executive, and admin- 
istrative functions, to submit concrete suggestions 


for remedying minor defects in merger projects 
which it approves on the ground of transportation 
betterment and feels would favor distinctly the 
general welfare of the public. 


Lady K. Does Her Bit 


CHAPERONAGE. — English Peeress now in America, 
returning to London end of March, would like to hear 
of American girl who is desirous of entering London 
society; interview could be given in New York and 
arrangements made to travel together to England if 
plans suitable; good remuneration required. Write 
Lady K., etc. — From THE Pustic Notices OF THE 
New York Times. 


Lc is a well-known principle of trade that the true 
bargain is one by which both bargainers gain 
something more valuable than each surrenders. 
This holds of communities and nations as of indi- 
viduals. No wise man carries coal to Newcastle or 


soap to Port Sunlight, but the two cities prosper by 


exchanging commodities; Newcastle can get its 
hands clean on a Sunday morning, and Port Sun- 
light can keep its toes warm on a chill evening. 
The same beneficent law operates with more 
subtle goods than soap or coal. With comparatively 
few exceptions, Americans have long felt the need of 
gentility, without which money is but a Dead Sea 
apple. Simultaneously, gentility in England and on 
the Continent has long and increasingly felt the need 
of money. For the most part the law of supply and 
demand, in this emergency, has operated in such 
a way as to bring English peers, French counts, 
Russian princes and princesses to our gwn natal 


shores, rather than the reverse. The exportation of 


an occasional young lady from Pittsburgh or 
Chicago hardly sufficed to redress the balance of 
trade. There have been, on the whole, too many 
émigrés in America; there has been, on the whole, 
not enough money abroad. Russian dukes have 
waited on table in New York ham-and-egg dens; 
English earls have had to sell their castles. 

Lady K. has hit upon a sensible method of mend- 
ing this situation. She sees that to leave the inter- 
national marriage to chance is as silly as for a bureau 
manager to leave the reporters to discover acciden- 
tally the arrival of his lecturing Englishman. These 
things must be arranged. Lady K. convoys her 
young American to London; presently the latter 
marries a baronet, a baron, an earl, possibly even the 
Prince of Wales. American money at once flows to 
England; English gentility flows to America. 

Given a sufficient number of Lady K’s, and who 
knows? Perhaps the pound will go to a premium, the 
franc cease to fall, and prosperity again smile upon 
a war-ridden continent. Perhaps in time we might 
achieve a little nobility of our own. The Duchess of 
Chicago, the Earl of Omaha— there have been 
funnier titles. 








—_ Aw OO YU 
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The Revolt in Grub Street 


NDEPENDENT readers will hardly have 

missed the militant note in two recent articles 

— “The Tyranny of Dumb Dora,” by Charles 

Phelps Cushing, and “Those Terrible Tabloids,” by 

Samuel Taylor Moore. Each author is out to slay a 

dragon from the den where Sex is queen and Mind 
is slave. 

Both Moore and Cushing live in the Street called 
Grub; that is to say, they are free-lance writers. 
Both went to New York years ago, Cushing from 
Missouri, Moore from Massachusetts; like most 
immigrants to the great city they became more New 
Yorkish than the New Yorkers. Cushing’s point of 
view is faithfully reflected in his statement that he 
saw all the grass he cares to see at Quantico, Vir- 
ginia, with the Marines. He goes out of his way to 
avoid the rank ruralism of Central Park. Moore, 
likewise, is a lover of the town, the pavements, and 
the crowds. Both would be rated d/asé in any other 
environment; and neither has shown for years the 
slightest disposition to reform anything. 

Yet we find Cushing closing his “Tyranny of 
Dumb Dora” — the vapid creature for whom the 
common run of motion pictures, novels, and news- 
papers are made — with these fighting words: “I 
dread and hate her. And I mean to keep on fighting 
her until, in mortal battle, she cuts me down.” 
Moore ends his blast against the tabloid newspapers 
of the metropolis with a battle cry: “Such is the 
postwar trend in Manhattan journalism; may com- 
mon decency rise against it!” 

Now, the conditions under which these two arti- 
cles were written preclude connivance. Moore and 
Cushing did not get together in an indignation meet- 
ing and vow to smite the dragon breed. Instead, each 
of them, fighting mad, sat down at his typewriter to 
unburden his soul. From which we deduce that the 
world of free-lance writers known as Grub Street is 
getting fed up on the tyranny of sex which has been 
rampant these three or four years. 

If this is true, it is tremendously important, for 
Grub Street is the channel through which new ideas 
percolate, the germ center of social trends. Neither 
the newspapers nor the prosperous writers: and 
magazines can afford to experiment with new ideas 
which touch the mores of our national life. The 
proprietors have too much capital at stake, and the 
Gold Coast writers too much reputation at stake. 
But Grub Street, with nothing to lose but its shirts, 
does experiment; and if it strikes a paying vein, the 
established Jiterati are quick to follow suit. Grub 
Street’s revolt against the low life, therefore, marks 
a turning point toward “a cleaner, greener land” 
with respect to movies, books, the drama, and 
newspapers. 

Significant, too, is the fact that’ these campaigners 


‘for cleanliness sally forth to the attack from the 


bastion of art rather than from the bastion of morals. 
They inveigh against the trade in sexual interest, not 
because it is wicked, but because it is stupid. They 
are not interested in improving life, but merely in 
removing a false emphasis which shrouds truth in 
life. Grub Street knows that life isn’t a romantic 
garden party; but it is also aware that life is more 
than a block party, where the garbage cans reek 
behind red bunting and the children of the tene- 
ments dance everlastingly to aphrodisiac jazz. 
That passionate picture of existence is as false as its 
antithesis, laboriously built up by prudes in the 
Victorian era. Grub Street broke that down for 
the same reason that it is now beginning to wreck the 
tyranny of Dumb Dora and the anarchy of the tab- 
loids. Not that society will be content to stop where 
Grub Street would stop — at the point where life 
can be portrayed truthfully in all its glory and all 
its filth. The pendulum, ever swinging, ever passes 
the happy mean desired by those who put their 
shoulders to it; probably we are witnessing the 
beginning of a return to prudishness. But there are 
two compensations for the philosophical in this 
prospect: the current situation needs correcting even 
at the price of the correction’s being overdone; and, 
if and when it is overdone, Grub Street will come to 
the rescue again. Our confidence in Grub Street is 
immense; it is the street of free, poor men, where the 
free bear lances and the poor have wit. 

Historians have noted, in reviewing many past 
eras of prosperity, the tendency of each “Flash 
Age” toward the restriction of political liberty on 
the one hand, and the extension of sexual license on 
the other. New-won wealth flaunts itself in orgies that 
affront common sense, and at the same time fear 
that the social basis of prosperity may be unsound 
generates pressure against traditional liberties. Wit- 
ness the growing restrictions upon freedom of speech 
and opinion, restrictions which mark our day clearly 
as one of reaction. 

Loose-living revolutionaries are all wrong in con- 
founding free love with freedom. As a matter of 
fact, sexual laxity is, if not always slavery in itself, 
always a school for slavery, in that it turns the 
attention of the masses away from more serious 
business. Social stagnation is almost sure to result 
when the best minds are running after money and 
the lesser minds are running after the fleshpots. 
The yellow press has been conspicuously silent of 
late on all subjects of legislation and government; 
but it has been furiously active in pandering to 
personal baseness. In lieu of bitter pills raked from 
mud, it has been handing its sickening love philtres. 
And though we dislike yellow journalism in both 
phases, we think the muckrake stage healthier than 
the other. 

Fortunately, the sex phase has passed its crest. 
Grub Street has done its duty. 
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KEEPING OuT THE REDS 
CounTESS CATHERINE KAROLYI OF HUNGARY 


The American Consul in Paris refused to grant her 
a visa to visit the United States — for reasons as yet 
undisclosed, but presumably because of her Red 














(Acme) 


KEEPING OuT COMMUNISM 
SHAPURJI SAKLATVALA, COMMUNIST M. P. 


Barred from attending the Interparliamen- 

tary Union meeting in October, 1925. By 

order of Secretary of State Kellogg his visa 

was canceled in London. His exclusion 

caused an immediate storm, and the obscure 

East Indian M. P. enjoyed a few days of 
the greatest publicity 





(Keystone) 


sympathies 









(Wide World) 





KEEPING OuT FRAUD 
THE Emir OF KurDISTAN 


In July, 1924, the “Emir” arrived in New 

York on the “Homeric.” Turkish officials 

cast immediate doubts upon the validity of 

his title, and he was later arrested in 

Washington on the ground that he was likely 

to become a public charge. He was deported 
in September 


They Shall Not Pass! 


Every exclusion and 
immigration law carries 
in its wake a host of 
trials and tribulations 
for the individuals who 
administer it. No mat- 
ter how carefully 
drafted the wording 
may be, there is always 
room for executive 
discretion. Recently 
the Administration. has 
brought a hornets’ nest 
about its ears with the 
now famous Countess 
Karolyi and Countess 
Cathcart cases. In the 
former, a war-time stat- 
ute was invoked by 
Secretary Kellogg, while 
in the latter, a general 
phrase making it man- 
datory on the immi- 
gration authorities to 
exclude any alien who 
had been convicted of, or 
who had admitted, a 
crime involving “moral 
turpitude,” made up 
the legal background 


(Acme) 


IMMIGRATION COMMISSIONER HENRY H. CurRAN 





THE GUARDIAN AT THE GATE 


After the exclusion of Countess Cathcart, various women's clubs, erroneously 
attributing the decision to him, asked him to resign his position 


for Countess Cathcart’s 
exclusion. These two 
women, however, are 
not the only individuals 
who, asking special 
permission to enter, 
have been excluded be- 
cause of alleged moral 
shortcomings. Some of 
the other famous char- 
acters who our Gov- 
ernment has, after some 
thought, decided to be 
undesirable are shown 
in these pages. The case 
of Countess Cathcart 
stands in a class by 
itself, however, because 
of the absurd precedent 
which it has created. 
“Moral turpitude,” as 
such, may have a clear 
meaning for some of us, 
but because of the diffi- 
culty of interpreting it, 
there is reason to hope 
that it will soon disap- 
pear from the list of 
those things which 
make aliens undesirable. 
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(Keystone) 


Kept Out FoR TELLING THE TRUTH 
VERA, COUNTESS CATHCART 


She confessed to an act involving ‘‘ moral turpitude.’’ Had she 
denied it, she would have been admitted without question 


a 
i 


(Wide World) 
KEEPING Out BoLSHEVISM 
ISADORA DUNCAN AND HER RussiAN HusBAND 


They were detained on the liner ‘‘ Paris” by order of the State Depart- 
ment in October, 1922, but later entered the country 


(Wide World) 
PuB.ic OPINION Forcep Him To LEAVE KEEPING Out ANARCHY 
Maxim Gork1 Emma GOLDMAN 


In 1906 the Russian novelist came to America in company 
with a Madame Andrieva, the wife of a Polish nobleman; Who was firmly and forcibly compelled to leave the country in July, 1919, 


such a furor arose against them that they were forced to leave and has ever since tried in vain to get back 


(Keystone) 
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Hopping Off for a Lost Continent 


By Burt M. McConnell 


HERE is a tradition in the Arctic and a 

theory among geographers that far beyond 

the leagues of ice and snow which yield to no 
summer sun or breeze there lies a continent as yet 
undiscovered, with the “pole of inaccessibility” in 
its center. As this is being written, preparations are 
being made for the greatest venture into the un- 
known since Columbus set out from the shores of 
Spain — a flight by airplane from Point Barrow, the 
northernmost spot on the American continent, to 
the “inaccessible pole,” and over the top of the 
world to Spitsbergen. Such is the ambitious plan of 
Capt. George H. Wilkins of Australia and the 
world. Captain Wilkins expects to “hop off” from 
Point Barrow on or about March 21, before dense 
and impenetrable fogs begin to blanket the surface 
of the Arctic Ocean. He hopes to accomplish in two 
weeks what explorers have dreamed about for two 
centuries — the conquest of that enormous un- 
known area lying between Alaska and the Pole. 

What distinguishes the Wilkins Expedition from 
its predecessors is that it is sent out, not by a 
Queen Isabella, or by a government, but by a city — 
Detroit. In an effort to make Detroit the aviation 
center of the world, her business men and her school 
children have contributed toward the Detroit 
Aviation Society Fund, and $5,000 has been voted 
by the council as the city’s official contribution 
to the expedition. Captain Wilkins himself has 
contributed his entire fortune 
of $15,000. 

This youthful aviator-ex- 
plorer received his training on 
Stefansson’s most recent ex- 
pedition, of which the writer 
also was a member. Not only 
is he an airplane pilot and 
navigator, but he is a motion- 
picture photographer of note 
and an internal combustion 
engine expert. He was a mem- 
ber of the last Shackleton 
Expedition into the Antarctic, 
won the Military Cross for 
extraordinary heroism during 
the war, and only recently 
returned from an Australian 
expedition. He has had more | 
experience in aviation than | 
any other explorer, and a | 
broader training in both Arctic‘ 
and Antarctic exploration than 
any other aviator. 


Keystone) 





Capt. GEorGE H. WILKINS 


Like an adventurer of old, he is setting out to 
nd a lost continent 


The experience which Wilkins gained with 
Stefansson is now one of his chief assets. For, unlike 
Peary, Amundsen, and other well-known explorers, 
Wilkins will not carry large quantities of food in his 
transpolar flight. Until Stefansson’s time, explorers 
nearly always followed the Peary method of carry- 
ing sufficient food and equipment for a two-way 
journey. The Amundsen-Ellsworth ’planes, for ex- 
ample, went into the Arctic last summer carrying 
sixty-six pounds of food per man. But Wilkins, in 
case of a forced landing, will adopt the Stefansson 
method of living by his rifle on the seals and polar 
bears which are to be found on the Arctic ice pack. 
The flesh of these animals will supply food, their 
hides will furnish material for boats and clothing, 
and their blubber can be used to heat and light the 
explorers’ tent. 

Captain Wilkins has shipped his two airplanes to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, where they will be assembled and 
flown to Point Barrow, a distance of about 400 miles 
by air line. Meanwhile, another party, with two gas- 
oline “snow motors” hauling ten sledges and fifteen 
tons of gasoline and supplies, will start overland 
from Fairbanks to Point Barrow, a distance of 
approximately 950 miles. 

It is not the purpose of Captain Wilkins to at- 
tempt a spectacular “hop” from Point Barrow to 
Spitsbergen. His chief purpose is to discover 
whether the last unexplored area of the Northern 

- Hemisphere is land or sea. He 
will also attempt to prove that 
the natural and shortest air 
oe trade routes of the world are 

ge across the Arctic wastes. Inci- 
| dentally, his flight northward 
| along the 156th meridian will 
test out the verdict of Amund- 
sen and MacMillan that air- 
planes cannot be used to 
| advantage in the Arctic. Aside 
from all this, however, he is 
likely to discover land, and this 
is sure to have great potential 
value from both the commer- 
cial and the military viewpoint. 
In Stefansson’s opinion, it will 
have the same strategic value 
for our Air Service that Ha- 
wail has for our Navy. Be- 
sides, Stefansson points out, 
the only ocean that remains 
a barrier between the lands is 
the Arctic. The mails now 
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take about thirty days from London to Tokyo. Con- 
tinued development of aérial navigation makes it 
possible that before long giant "planes and dirigibles 
will be using the route along the Greenwich merid- 
ian and over the North Pole to northeastern 
Siberia and Japan. The value of whatever land 
Wilkins may discover is therefore apparent, be- 
cause in the long-distance flights involved in that 
route it will be necessary, of course, for both air- 
planes and dirigibles to have fuel and supply depots. 
Apparently, all the 


The theory that land exists between Alaska and 
the Pole has persisted for hundreds of years. It may 
have originated in a legend to the effect that a 
group of Siberian natives once drove a herd of rein- 
deer northward from the Kolyma River and estab- 
lished themselves on a “continent” far out at sea. 
Since then we have heard tales of a “lost conti- 
nent,” and Dr. R. A. Harris, an American geog- 
rapher, won considerable notice a few years ago by 
offering Arctic tide tables as proof of the existence 

of a large land mass 


north of Alaska. The hy- 





great nations of the 
world are aware of the 


pothetical land of Dr. 


future possibilities of 
aérial navigation, par- 
ticularly over the route 
just mentioned. Norway 
is backing one expedition 
to find land between 
Alaska and the Pole; 
France, another. It is 
rumored that Japan, 
Russia, and Germany are 
hastening preparations 


In about a week, Capt. George H. Wilkins 
will hop off from Point Barrow, Alaska, to fly 
over Arctic wastes which no man has ever seen. 
Somewhere between Alaska and the North Pole 
he hopes to sight the ‘‘lost continent,” a goal which 
is attracting no less than six expeditions to the 
north this summer. Mr. McConnell, meteorolo- 
gist of the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-14, 
of which Captain Wilkins was also a member, tells 
something about the man and the task which 

faces him in the unknown north 


Harris lies west of the 
area explored by Ste- 
fansson during the field- 
work of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition. 
Within this area also 
lies the “pole of rela- 
tive inaccessibility.” By 
attempting to reach the 
one objective, Captain 


Wilkins puts himself in 





in the hope of being the 


the way of attaining 





discoverer. The next few 
months, therefore, will 
witness the greatest and most dramatic race of his- 
tory — a struggle among several nations, not only 
for honor and glory, but for the possession of the 
only important spot on earth not covered by a flag. 

In Stefansson’s opinion, winter cold will be no 
more serious a bar against flying than against rail- 
way travel. It used to be argued, he points out, that 
there was no use in building the Canadian Pacific 
Railway west from the Great Lakes to the Rockies 
because the weather on the prairies was so cold and 
stormy in winter that trains would not be able to 
run. But railway men have found a way of over- 
coming most of the drawbacks of winter cold. It is 
not unlikely that airmen will likewise be successful. 
But his chief argument in favor of travel by air over 
the top of the world is that the shortest distances 
between many important centers lie north and south. 


EARY, in his successful journey to the North 

Pole, was on the opposite side of the world. So 
were Amundsen and Ellsworth on their recent polar 
flight. De Long, in the Feannette, and Nansen in the 
Fram, skirting its edge in their ships, drifted toward 
the North Pole; and Stefansson and MacMillan 
traveled by dog team im their journeys over the 
polar ice. In Stefansson’s opinion, the “inaccessible 
pole,” considered from the old viewpoint of polar 
travel, is the most difficult place in the Arctic to 
reach. It is the spot most distant from all the points 
heretofore reached. It is the center of the frozen 
pack, into which no surface ship has ever steamed. 


This is the goal which Captain Wilkins will seek. 


the other. 

Besides the scientific 
facts and opinions revived by Dr. Harris, there 
are the meteorological observations taken by Ste- 
fansson’s expedition, which indicate that the 
prevailing winds along the north coast of Alaska 
come from a common center, or pole. These “wind 
poles” are usually higher than the surrounding 
territory; therefore, the possibility exists that land 
may lie somewhere beyond the jagged horizons 
which have always hidden the center of the ice . 
pack. Still another reason why land may exist be- 
tween Alaska and the Pole is that the bowhead 
whale, which is obliged to feed in shallow water, 
goes northward in the spring through Bering 
Strait, and sets a course to the eastward of Wrangell 
Island. After reaching this point, his whereabouts 
become a mystery until he next is seen off the 
coast of Banks Land, approximately goo miles 
to the eastward. Where does this leviathan find 
shallow water in which to feed during this long 
journey, if not on the shore of Dr. Harris’ hypothet- 
ical continent? There is also the fact that geese and 
ducks have been observed flying directly northward 
from Point Barrow during the early summer, and 
returning with their young a few months later from 
the same point of the compass. Where are their 
breeding grounds, if not on the land mass now being 
sought by Captain Wilkins? These are a few of the 
interesting theories in favor of the existence of land. 

‘Like most Arctic explorers, Captain Wilkins has 
been able to choose his personnel from hundreds of 
applicants. For the big “hop” from Point Barrow 
to Spitsbergen, he has selected Lieut. Carl B. 
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Eielson, Alaska’s pioneer air-mail pilot. Captain 
Wilkins will himself do the navigating. Lieutenant 
Eielson has flown in temperature as low as 28° below 
zero, and has yet to experience trouble with his 
Liberty engine. He has carried the mails from 
Fairbanks to McGrath, Alaska, a distance of 300 
miles each way, regularly, making the round trip in 
two days. The drivers of dog teams who formerly 
carried the mail over the same route thought they 
were making good time when they completed the 
round trip in three weeks. 

Maj. Thomas D. Lanphier, commanding officer of 
the First Pursuit Group at Selfridge Field, near 
Detroit, has been granted a four months’ leave of 
absence from the Army Air Service, and will ac- 
company the expedition to claim for this country 
any new land discovered in the polar basin. Major 
Lanphier will be second in command, and will fly 
out in a smaller ’plane to take possession of what- 
ever land Wilkins may find. 

The expedition has what Captain Wilkins and 
Major Lanphier agree is the best flying equipment 
obtainable today. There will be two airplanes, both 
Fokkers, and one of them will be the second largest 
monoplane ever assembled in this country. This 
machine is equipped with three 200-horse-power air- 
cooled Wright motors. These engines offer no radia- 
tor problem. The three-engined ship is capable of 
cruising 2,500 miles in a nonstop flight. Further- 
more, if one motor should fail, the remaining two 


can carry the ship with a full load. If two stop, 
the third engine will keep the ship in flight for a 
sufficient length of time to enable them to make 


a safe landing. 


HE other Fokker will be equipped with a single 
water-cooled Liberty engine of 400 horse power. 
The flight of the ’planes from Fairbanks to Point 
Barrow, therefore, will be a practical test of the 
relative efficiency of a water-cooled engine versus an 
air-cooled engine in cold weather. The respective 
performances of the two types will enable Captain 
Wilkins to decide which he will use in the attempt to 
reach the “inaccessible pole,” and fly over the top 
of the world to Spitsbergen. While the larger ’plane 
is able to cruise 2,500 miles without refueling, the 
’plane with the single Liberty engine, which has 
been fitted with special gasoline tanks, will have a 
nonstop range of 3,000 miles. The distance from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen is about 2,100 miles. 
There is no doubt in the writer’s mind, after our 
experiences together on the Canadian Arctic Expedi- 
tion, that Wilkins is the best man available to com- 
mand the present expedition. He is not afraid to 
look death in the face in order to prove that land 
does or does not exist in the last unexplored area 
in the world. He is embarking upon a dangerous 
undertaking, but it is no more dangerous than his 
aérial photographic work over enemy territory 
during the war. 


The Man Who Named a Hemisphere 


By Oscar Lewis 


published a bulky and highly interesting 

volume, * ‘The Life and Voyages of Americus 
Vespucius,” the first attempt to give, in English, a 
complete account of the man after whom a hemis- 
phere was named. 

The author, C. Edwards Lester, had for some 
years been the American consul at Genoa. In the 
preface of his forgotten biography of the explorer he 
tells how during his residence in Italy he became 
fascinated by the ro- 


| IGHTY years ago, in 1846, a young American 


research continued and the figure of Vespucci began 
to emerge, a living personality, from the dust and 
legend of the old documents, there grew in the young 
American’s mind “the desire to possess my country- 
men generally of information (concerning the ex- 
plorer) which could not be found in the literature of 
our language.” 

To this task he set himself with the diligence of a 
scholar and the enthusiasm of a convert eager to 
pay tribute to an admired personality. The result 

was a book which, aim- 


ing throughout at a 





mance of Vespucci’s ca- 
reer and began collecting 


proper historian’s im- 








books, charts, and man- 
uscripts that might 
throw light on a man 
who was still the most 
shadowy of all the great 
figures of the exploration 
period. It is easy to 
imagine how, as _ his 


Amerigo Vespucci, the man who has 
named two continents, is but a shadowy 
figure today in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans. His birthday, March 9, recalls that 
he was born 375 years ago. Mr. Lewis 
records some interesting facts in the 
life of the great explorer who in his day 

was better known than Columbus 


partiality, was first of all 
the work of an apologist 
and an enthusiast. The 
blending of these quali- 
ties created a human 
being from what had 
been a mere historical 
character. 
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However, Lester’s chief pur- 
pose — to make his country- 
men better acquainted with 
the personality and the career 
of Amerigo Vespucci — was 
not accomplished by the publi- 
cation of his book. The Italian 
explorer remains today pre- 
cisely the same dim figure, 
cloaked in the same mists that 
his biographer, three genera- 
tions ago, set out to dissipate. 
Vespucci is still the paradox 
among explorers, the least 
known and most frequently 
mentioned of the list that in- 
cludes Columbus and the Cab- 
ots, Magellan and Cortes, and 
Drake. To refer to those shin- 
ing names is to realize how 
nebulous is our knowledge of 
Vespucci. Mention of the oth- 
ers calls up, in each case, an 
authentic personality; suggests a credible man, one 
who lived and breathed and strode wintry decks. 
Vespucci alone is merely a name in the histories. 


OT only is he merely a name; over that name 

hovers a persistent savor of suspicion. It has 
long been the fashion to belittle his accomplishments, 
to regard his contributions to the knowledge of his 
times as scarcely on a par with those, for example, 
of De Soto or of Ponce de Le6n — men who were 
clearly his inferiors, in both the imaginative and the 
scientific qualities necessary in a great explorer and 
in actual attainments. The reason for this systematic 
slighting of one of the most picturesque figures of the 
period lies in the belief, still generally held, that 
America should never have been named America — 
that Vespucci: managed, through some sinister 
cunning, to give his own name to another man’s 
supremely important discovery. 

To the destruction of this legend Lester set him- 
self with a zeal that must, in the’ forties, have seemed 
almost reprehensible in its enthusiasm. His desire to 
exonerate Vespucci, indeed, causes him to abandon 
his strictly historical attitude and soar into realms 
that approximate the purely imaginative; but there 
emerges, nevertheless, a picture that has the ap- 
pearance of authenticity. Vespucci and Columbus, 
too, are presented, not as gruff seamen filled with 
rivalry and mutual suspicion, but as men of schol- 
arly attainments, ‘leaders and co-workers in the 
fascinating game of scientific exploration, and 
holders of enlightened theories far in advance of 
those of other geographers. 

The biographer pictures these two on their initial 
meeting shortly after Columbus’ return from his 


memorable first voyage, amiably discussing their 





Vespucc!i— THE Boy 
Detail of the Ghirlandaio fresco in the Chiesa 


d’Ognissanti, 


theories across a table in a café. 
The occasion was worthy of a 
chronicler. Here were two men 
who were intellectually far 
ahead of their period, pure 
scientists in an age when super- 
stition and fanaticism were 
more respectable than science; 
men who combined with the 
skeptical, inquiring mind of the 
truth seeker the burly courage 
and adventurous spirit that 
could put their theories to 
actual test. In addition to all 
this, both were thorough men 
of the world. Both played 
skillfully the subtle game of 
cajolery, of secret barter and 
backstairs diplomacy, without 
which they could not have pro- 
cured royal backing for their 
expensive expeditions, which 
to the conservatives of the 
period must have seemed the poorest of business risks. 
Observe, then, Columbus and Vespucci seated in 
friendly discussion, geographers second to none in 
their generation, diplomats, executives, adverturers 
— surely one of those meetings of minds and per- 
sonalities that occur only at long intervals in history. 
In personal appearance they must have made a 
striking pair. Contemporary descriptions of Colum- 
bus have, of course, come down to us. They depict 
a tall man with a bearing worthy of his achievements, 
suave and dignified, carrying himself with a solem- 
nity that was close,to melancholy; his sombre eyes 
at times animating his face, at other times, when his 
temper was aroused, taking on a steely coldness. 
At the time of his meeting with Vespucci, in 1493, 
he was Admiral Columbus, no longer the persistent 
advocate of an improbable theory, but a man 
universally acclaimed, sure and confident, with the 
solid achievement of his first voyage behind him. 


lorence 


ESPUCCI’S physical type is easily recognized 

from his portraits. He was almost the opposite 
of Columbus; their physical differences offer a valu- 
able index to their temperaments. Short, brawny, 
with swarthy skin and large, firm mouth, his most 
significant feature was his head,—a broad and 
massive head, with bulging forehead and deep-set 
black eyes, — the head of an intellectual set upon 
the shoulders of a giant and an adventurer. In his 
prime he had abundant black hair and a full beard, 
though in his later years, as the Bronzino portrait 
shows, he became nearly bald. Like Columbus, he 
had the face of a thinker — but of a thinker who 
was more skeptic than enthusiast. Whereas Colum- 
bus, fresh from his brilliant voyage, was undisturbed 
by the slightest doubt that he had actually touched 
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on the mainland of Asia, Vespucci was not content 
to accept without question the merely probable. 
Studying, as everyone in Spain was studying, the 
accounts of Columbus’ voyage, Vespucci had _ be- 
gun to wonder in his scientific way if it were really 
Asia that lay beyond the western seas — if it might 
not be, indeed, another continent. Columbus must 
have heard those doubts with mingled feelings. If 
the theory of a new continent could be upheld, it 
would destroy the hope of any immediate gain from 
his discovery; but on the other hand, it would bring 
him fame and prestige well-nigh past computing. 
At the time of this meeting Vespucci was in his 
early forties, a man of consequence in the Spanish 
capital. After a youth spent in 
study and in the dignified lei- 
sure becoming a member of an 
important Florentine family, 
he had been compelled at 
length, through financial losses, 
to try to recoup the family 
fortunes. It was almost inevita- 
ble that his thoughts should 
turn to Spain. The court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was 
then at the height of its splen- 
dor, and the romance of the 
continent seemed to have cen- 
tered itself on the Spanish 
peninsula. The successful war, 
in the nature of another cru- 
sade, which the ruling sover- 
eigns had been conducting 
against the Moors, had drawn 
men from every part of Europe 
— young adventurers fired, 
not only by the spirit of adven- 
ture, but by the hope of glory. 
Such a situation was scarcely one to be overlooked 
by the hard-headed bankers of Florence. It all 
meant an opportunity for profits on a large scale, 
and the banking houses presently were sending out 
keen, well-trained men as agents. At the head of 


one group was a certain Juan Berardi, presently to 


become the partner and the father-in-law of Amerigo 
Vespucci. In the party was also a young nephew 
of Amerigo’s, and it was probably the accounts 
sent back by this family connection that ultimately 
caused Amerigo to follow. 

He succeeded in having himself commissioned an 
agent of Lorenzo de’ Medici, cousin of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and left Florence for Barcelona in 
1489. He was then thirty-eight years old, with no 
striking talents or accomplishments, unlikely to be 
recognized as one who would add his name to the 
list of great Florentines. But the transfer from 
Florence to Spain, from an atmosphere of leisure 
and study to one of adventure and action, had an 
almost immediate effect. Within a year he became 





VesPpuccI — THE MAN 
Statue by G. Grazzini in the Portici degli Uffizi 


closely associated with his fellow townsman, Be- 
rardi, first as an agent, then as a partner. Berardi’s 
enterprises bridged the final gap that lay between 
Vespucci and his career as an explorer, for they 
consisted in furnishing and equipping vessels for 
those expeditions to far lands that were then at- 
tracting the attention of the Spanish rulers. 

When Columbus returned from his first voyage, 
Berardi’s house was commissioned to equip four 
separate armaments, which were to be dispatched at 
intervals to the west. There are records of Vespucci’s 
varied activities during this time, his name appear- 
ing frequently on business papers and on the list of 
expenditures made by the crown. On Berardi’s 
death, a year or so later, Ves- 
pucci assumed control of the 
house, and the public records 
for some time thereafter af- 
ford abundant testimony as to 
the magnitude of his business 
activities. Then, abruptly, his 
name ceases to appear on the 
records. He had suddenly aban- 
doned his business of supply- 
ing fleets and had himself set 
sail to explore the unfolding 
world. 

An account of this first 
voyage is preserved in one of 
the most interesting documents 
of the whole exploration period, 
a letter written by Amerigo to 
a boyhood friend in Florence. 
For centuries this Soderini let- 
ter has been the basis of con- 
tention among historians. Their 
efforts to determine who first 
reached the mainland of the 
new continent and the conflicting decisions they 
arrived at have depended largely upon whether 
or not the individual researcher has accepted the 
information contained in the letter or has chosen to 
regard it as merely a piece of clever fiction. Natu- 
rally, the supporters of Vespucci have found it a 
singularly convincing document, while those of the 
opposing faction have been able to see in it little 
that is not gross exaggeration, if not downright 
fraud. At any rate, there seems no doubt that the 
letter itself is authentic, and the unprejudiced 
reader of today finds himself so charmed by the 
personality of the writer and the quaintness of his 
narrative that the question of whether or not that 
narrative is entirely accurate does not matter. 

Vespucci’s account of the voyage is the unpre- 
tentious narrative of a modest man who is never- 
theless thoroughly aware of the importance of his 
news. The part that he himself plays in the adven- 
turous voyage he manages to keep in the back- 
ground, assuming that (Continued on page 310) 
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From ‘‘ The Adventures of an Illustrator’’ 
By Joseph Pennell 
Stationers’ Hall and its little garden in Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, London 


Out of the one hundred London City Companies which 
flourished in a high degree of importance and magnificence 
in the Fifteenth Century about eighty still survive to 
preserve the traditions and character of old London Town 
and, as Joseph Pennell says, to “give the most amazing 
dinners.” More than this they accomplish, however, for 
they foster large charitable institutions, support educa- 
tion liberally, and donate over £50,000 yearly in charities. 

Some of the Companies can proudly trace their pedi- 
gree to Saxon times and prove that by Norman days they 
possessed their property. The first charters were granted 
— or, rather, sold in return for large sums of money — by 
Edward III and Richard II. Originally, the Companies, 
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formed in the nature of Guilds, were religious organiza- 
tions; later, becoming institutions of local self-help, they 
assisted needy members. The Merchant Guilds were formed 
later to promote the interests of particular trades and 
regulate industry. They kept up the standards of produc- 
tion, but differed from modern trade unions in that they 
did not control wages or working hours. 

During the height of their prosperity, the Companies 
organized splendid fétes and pageants and assisted 
gloriously in the celebration of great public events, such 
as the crowning of kings and queens. And always they 
gave sumptuous dinners — from the earliest days their 
account books show records of birds and beasts and fruits 
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(Courtesy J. M. Dent & Co.) 


From ‘“‘ The City Companies of London" 
By P. H. Ditchfield 


and sweetmeats and confectionery bought for these 
great occasions. Joseph Pennell bears eyewitness 
that the dinners still exist, and that royalty some- 
times attends. 

There are three grades of membership in the 
Companies. The first, or lowest order, gave to its 
possessors the title of freemen, or freewomen, and 
is known as the order of Freedom. It could be 
obtained by apprenticeship, by patrimony, re- 
demption, or gift. Then and now every son or 
daughter of a person who has been admitted to the 
Freedom can claim admission to the Freedom. 
It can also be given by the city to a person of 
distinction. From this it is possible to rise to the 
higher orders. 

Only a few of the Companies still perform 
futtetions in connection with the trades whose 
names they bear. The Fishmongers still protect the 
public-from unsound fish; the Goldsmiths assay 
and mark*plate; the Apothecaries, the Founders, 
the Gunmakers, and the Stationers protect the 
standards of their calling. The Companies retain, 
however, a certain amount of civil authority, 
holding the right to choose the Lord Mayor of 
London, the sheriff, and other civic officers. 








It is known that the Fishmongers’ Company is 
very old, but as its archives were destroyed in the 
Great Fire of London, it is only certain through 
the charter granted by Edward III in 1364 that 
the “mystery of Fishmongers had grants from 
the King’s progenitors in ancient times.” In the 
good old days, when Lent was 
kept with fish and fasting, the 
Company saw to it that no 
unsound fish was sold in Bil- 
lingsgate Mar- ket, and pun- 
ished offenders with the stocks. 
With the in- come from its 
holdings, the Company sup- 
ports three large alms- 
houses, one of which is Jesus 
Hospital in Bray. Here 
“rooms with chimneys” provide fit accommoda- 
tion for forty old people, six of whom are to be the 
“most aged and poorest decayed persons of the 
Company of Fishmongers over fifty years of age.” 





SKINNERS 


Fishmongers’ Company 
Entrance to Jesus Hospital, Bray 
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(From ‘‘ The City Companies of London"’) 
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(By Joseph Pennell) (From “The ps of an Illustrator "’) (By Joseph Pennell) (From “The Adventures of an Illustrator " 
GirDLERS’ HALL STREET Door, BREWERS’ HALL 
This Company claims to be one of the oldest, owing its After the Great Fire, this hall was rebuilt in 1673. The 
origin to a lay brotherhood of the Order of St. Lawrence, Company has ranked high in dignity and importance 
whose members maintained themselves by making girdles since it was incorporated in 1455 by Henry VI 
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(From ‘‘ The City Companies of London") 
THE CouRTYARD AND ENTRANCE HALL OF THE BREWERS’ COMPANY 
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(From “‘ The City Companies of London"’) 


GRANTING OF THE CHARTER TO THE BARBER SURGEONS 
From a painting by Holbein 
In the center of the picture sits Henry VIII, incorporating 
the Barbers and the Surgeons. Though the Surgeons severed 
themselves from the Barbers by an Act of George IV, the 
Company of Barbers still retain their court room, and a few 
other chambers 





GROCERS 


HALL OF THE GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY 


This Company first appears in 1180, and claims Saint 

Dunstan as its patron saint. The good saint was himself a 

worker in precious metals, qs a list of Edward I proves, 

naming “‘a gold ring and a sapphire of the workmanship of 

St. Dunstan.” The Goldsmiths still assay and mark plate, 

and give dinners in their hall, probably the most imposing 
of any of the Companies’ buildings 
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MOoDEL OF THE CLOTHWORKERS’ BARGE, FORMERLY USED 
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Science and Life— What I Believe 
By Luther Burbank 


The God within us is 


and ultimate defeat is the 





the only available God 
we know, and the clear 
light of sctence teaches 
us that we must be our 
own saviors if we are to 
be worth saving; ... 
we must depend upon 
the “‘kingdom within.” 
—LuTHER BurBank. 





Luther Burbank’s frank admission that he is 
an “‘infidel” and does not believe in the resur- 
rection after death caused a mild sensation 
when it was reported in the papers recently. 
The famous horticulturalist tells INDEPENDENT 
readers in this article just what he believes. 
Together with the statement of another famous 
scientist, Dr. Howard A. Kelly, on the following 
pages, his creed has a particular significance for 

students of religion 


inevitable result. 

Life as we see it around 
us on this planet is usu- 
ally thought to be con- 
fined to man, animals, 
and plants, those orgam 
isms which grow and re- 
produce their kind with 
more or less precision. 
Why should. we omit 








O much has been 
S written and said, in 
recent months, on 
this question and all the deep things that go with 
it; so greatly, moreover, has the whole issue become 
confused, that there would seem to be much need of 
retracing one’s steps to the fundamental simplicities 
that underlie the problem. The way of truth — or 
science — is in its theory forever austerely simple, 
straight, and narrow, but in its application, forever 
infinite. “‘Twice two is four” allows of no deviation, 
however fractional, but in its application the axiom 
stretches out and up into the infinite calculus of 
infinite truth. 

Now science is knowledge, arranged and classified 
according to truth, facts, and the general laws of 
nature. Our Dr. Jordan defines it more briefly as 
“organized human knowledge” or “human experi- 
ence tested and set 
in order.” 

There are at 
least two sides to 
every question that 
may be suggested 
to the human mind. 
Sometimes both 
views are correct, 
but far more often 
one is right — in 
accord with facts 
and truth — and 
the other wrong. 
All personal, social, 
moral, and national 
success depends 
upon the judicious 
wisdom of choice 
made by the aid 
of science. Narrow 
personal prejudices 
and feelings alto- 
gether too often 
becloud the issue, 


(Acme) 





“ Religion is not ceremonies, though ceremonies may suggest religion,’ 
says Luther Burbank. .‘‘Religion rejoices in the happiness of others, 
' » and lielps to make them happy.” 


crystals which grow as 
truly as plants and re- 
produce themselves quite as precisely to type, or the 
more primitive forms of life which are reproduced by 
division? Science is proving that the world is not 
half dead, but that every atom is all life and motion. 

Life is self-expression, intricate, organized polar- 
ity. The lure of happiness and the fear of pain are 
fundamental qualities possessed by all living beings 
and are the two forces which, through untold 
millenniums, have kept from destruction that which 
we usually call life. Life is heredity plus environ: 
ment. At the birth of a plant, an animal, or a man, 
heredity has been fixed. Environment can now call 
into action only those tendencies which have been 
experienced in the age long past, yet it may re- 
combine and intensify them in a most: surprising 


- way. The process is 


limited, generally, 
to the individual, 
but by slow incre- 
ments, generation 
after generation, 
these tendencies, 
repeated continu- 
ally in the lives of 
the individuals, at 
last become fixed 
and available in 
thie species. 
Assimilation and 
reproduction are, 
and of course must 
be, fundamental 
and universal. The 
power of adapta- 
tion to various 
conditions which 
beset all life may 
also be considered 
as fundamental for 
the continuation of 


‘ 
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any species. All these various powers of adaptation 
have to be acquired individually and repeated in- 
definitely until so fixed in the life stream that they 
are reproduced. Repetition is the means of impress- 
ing any quality or character in animal and in man, 
and by just the same means plants are impressed 
and their qualities and habits changed as we desire. 
All life depends upon a series of selections and 
repetitions. 

The first faint glimmering of choice can be seen 
in the polarity of the magnet; next we see it, per- 
haps, in plants and in the more primitive forms of 
life, and as we mount higher and higher in the scale 
there is more and more freedom of choice and less 
dependence on heredity. 


AN CIENT tribes and nations had many gods — a 
god for almost every marvel of nature. The 
Hebrews have the credit for inventing’ the concep- 
tion of our monotheistic Jewish-Christian God, who, 
however, is représented as jealous, cruel, vindictive, 
and saddled with most of the weaknesses and bad 
habits of primitive man; this was a step in the path 
of evolution toward man’s present concept of God. 
‘The God within us is the only available God we 
know, and the clear light of science teaches us that 
we must be our own saviors if we are to be found 
worth saving; in other words, we must depend upon 
the “kingdom within.” The manhood and woman- 
hood which would make the most of life in service to 
, 
4 


others is a sublimated form of the best self, which 
leads the way to a long lifetime of usefulness, happi- 
ness, health, and peace. 


O doubt there are human beings in every 
nation who, according to our present standard 
of civilization, are truly civilized, but grave doubts 
may be entertained as to whether any community 
or any nation as a whole could measure up even to 
this standard in the scale of life. We find more and 
more “freedom,” but men today are far from free. 
Slaves, still, to war, crime, bigotry, and ignorance — 
the only “unpardonable sin”’; slaves to unnumbered 
ancient “taboos,” superstitions, prejudices, and 
fallacies which, one by one, are slowly but surely 
weakening under the clear light of the morning of 
science, the savior of mankind. Science has opened 
our eyes to the vastness of the universe and has 
given us light, truth, and freedom from fear, where 
once,was darkness, ignorance, bigotry! and supersti- 
tion. There is no personal salvation, ¢there is no 
, national salvation, except through science. There 
are too few who exploit the inexhaustible forces of 
nature, and far too many who exploit their fellow 
beings. Useless waste and unnecessary parasitism 
take at least nine tenths the productive capacity of 
the United States. 
Will the growing intelligence of man — science — 
forever tolerate the wholesale production, in ever- 
increasing proportion, of (Continued on page }12) 


Our Paradoxical Age 


By Howard A. Kelly 


How often twe have 





HIS sad old 
world in which 
we live surely 


seems to lie submerged 
in an extravaganza of 
paradoxes, when so 
many of our most cher- 
ished convictions are 
diametrically opposed 
to the very A B C’s of 
truth! We derive un- 
limited satisfaction 





Dr. Kelly needs no introduction to any 
who are acquainted with famous names in 
medicine. For twenty years he held the chair 
of gynecology at Johns Hopkins University, 
and since 1919 has been emeritus professor. 
From an extraordinarily busy life, he has 
taken time to refute Dr. Burbank’s state- 
ment that a scientific man cannot accept the 

Bible literally 


asked triflingly, 
“What’s in a name?” 
—and yet, in these 
latter days of our most 
advanced civilization, 
up rises the most scien- 
tific nation of the earth 
and deliberately in- 
forms the world that a 
document which bears 
its name and pledges 
its honor to respect the 








from the notion that 
we are at last living in 
the supreme scientific era, when even a superficial 
consideration makes it as plain as a pikestaff that 
there never was an age more pitiably unscientific. 
In order to forestall any unpleasant controversy, I 
might concede, however, that we are in measure 
and degree as scientific as we are civilized, and 
let it go at that. 


¥ rights of a neighbor is 
only a piece of paper to be torn to shreds should it 
seem necessary to destroy that neighbor. 

Surely, the fundamental postulate to all true 
science, whether earthly or divine, is the mainte- 
nance of the values of that spiritual coinage which 
we call language; without certainty as to the mean- 
ing of words, ideas cannot be conveyed, and science 
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ceases to exist. For that reason, 
juggling with words constitutes 
a far greater national loss than 
a treasury depleted to its last 
stiver. 

Today, our little world ar- 
rogantly appropriates the term 

“science,” or supreme knowl- 
edge, to connote a quantum of 
classified information about the 
objective world, often lavishing 
its praise on a man who un- 
covers some ancient truth, as 
though he had created what he 
found. 

Surely, true science begins 
with God and grows in the 
knowledge of God, holding all 
other knowledge as subordinate 
and contributory to that — as 
one wiser than many men of 
this day declared, ages ago, 
“The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” From this I deduce that when 
true science comes to rate heart knowledge higher 
than head knowledge, and so sets the latter in its 
right place, then all knowledge will advance beyond 
any attainments we have yet dreamed of. Again, I 
say, true science, worshiping God in all His creation, 
must ever discern the material universe as the hand- 
maid of the spiritual, and so glorify Him in both. 


O, obviously, this poor world has never yet ex- 
perienced even an adumbration of a genuine 
scientific era; there was one that began to be, some 
nineteen hundred years ago, but man would have 
none of it. 

How passing strange, again, is this paradox, that 
we possess a vast treasure house in a God-given 
communication, which, though printed and circu- 
lated by millions of copies, is nevertheless the least 
known, the least believed, and the least acted upon 
of any book of wisdom in any library of the world. 
And yet, how it continually challenges our attention 
and remains the storm center of controversy, age 
after age, as men discuss it, anatomize it, and even 
confidently prophesy its destruction — a Book, also, 
whose enemies are sometimes found in the house of 
its professed friends. But with all the handicaps that 
man can put upon it, the old Book ever leaps up, 
quickened, from every conflict, a veritable giant re- 
newing his strength, and sallies forth to meet gen- 
eration after generation, each with its new set of 
shibboleths. Hoary with age, yet ever young, a living 
Word, alive as no other message that man has heard, 
and imparting eternal life to all who heed it! 

As we ponder over paradoxes, there appears still 
another, namely, that this very heaven-born Word 
ages ago forecast the failure of the Jew, its first 





Dr. Howarp A. KELLY 


guardian, and of the Gentile, 
into whose keeping it next fell, 
to receive its message. Oblivi- 
ous of its contenfs, and there- 
fore singularly illogical, a stock 
argument of our unscientific 
age is that the Bible cannot be 
a message of God to men be- 
cause it has not regenerated the 
world in all these eighteen cen- 
turies; whereas the truth is, 
that if it had so succeeded, ipso 
facto, by its own testimony it 
would have been found in 
error! Another odd paradox is 
the stock argument which im- 
presses so many of the un- 
thinking, that the Bible is not 
good spiritual medicine, be- 
cause the world’s men who are 
accounted great, among them 
leading scientists, reject its 
testimony. And yet, plainly 
written on pages nearly two thousand years old 
stands this declaration that he who runs may read: 
“Not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called, but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty; 
and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are.” 

An extraordinary paradox, begotten of human 
conceit, is the all-prevailing notion that we puny 
humans can judge this ancient, living Word of God, 
the creature arraigning his Creator, whereas in ; 
reality, even as we take ourselves so seriously, we 
actually stand at the bar while it judges us! Indeed, 
this is the true status of every moral issue that ap- 
pears within our horizon and calls for a decision. 
The issue calls, “Declare yourself, what you are!” 
And by our answer we stand or fall. 


N this self-vaunting age behold another spectacle, 
sad enough to make the angels weep. A man no . 
sooner shows himself a little cleverer than his fellows 
by inventing some contraption, or by toiling up into 
the tenuous atmosphere of high “‘science,” than the 
world rushes to his door, crying, ““O, Seer, tell us 
your mind about God and eternity!” And how often, 
tricked by the implied flattery, does he bellow forth, 
“Hear me, I will enlighten you; there is no God but 
science; your God is evolved from within your noble 
selves, O worthy sons of men.” 
What unmistakable fruitage of the ancient tree of 
a certain philosophy: ‘“‘Grip your boot-straps, neigh- 
bors all, and pull and tug and try, and if your boot- 
straps do not break, you soon (Continued on page }11) 
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Readers and Writers 


HILE reading “The Letters of 
W Bret Harte” (Houghton Mifflin), 
which have been assembled and 
edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte, I found 
myself wondering just what is the status in 
America today of the author of “Miss,” 
“The Heathen Chinee,” and “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp.” Many, many 
years ago, long before I knew that I 
should ever see Bret Harte’s country, 
I had read most of his prose and verse. I 
have not re-read him since, and it occurs to 
me that no American, since I have lived 
over here, has ever mentioned the name 
of Bret Harte to me or discussed his work. 
Yet, I remember certain things of his as 
vividly as I remember Dickens, whom I 
first read about the same time. 

Is Bret Harte one of those authors to 
whom the remark of Georg Brandes con- 
cerning Walter Scott can be applied: no 
adult can read him but every grown-up 
person has read him? Dickens, I think, 
belongs to that class. At least, I confess 
that I am unable to read what I once de- 
voured with an enthusiasm which was 
not satisfied until I had found every 
scrap of his writings. Some time ago I 
publicly made this confession and tried 
to develop the reasons for this revulsion 
of feeling. The result was a chorus of 
abusive comment from critics who evi- 
dently thought that I was trying to pose 
as a superior person, and who could not 
credit me with an honest desire to explain 
a phenomenon that was genuine. Possibly 
my change from boundless enthusiasm 
to boredom is a reflection upon the de- 
generacy of my tastes. But I know others 
who share my feeling about Dickens. 


HE fact that some of Bret Harte’s 

characters and situations remain in 
my memory beside some of Dickens’ will 
seem to many people a proof of the 
greatness of both writers. That argument 
is frequently heard when champions of 
the immortal dead contrast their per- 
manence with the ephemeral nature of 
the popular idols of the day. Nevertheless, 
I have doubts. I can remember songs I 
heard in the theatre when I was ten years 
old. Does that mean they were better than 
the songs I cannot recall from the musical 
show which amused me one night last 
week? What if one’s memory of such 
things is not a proof of their intrinsic 
merits, but merely an indication that the 
mind was more impressionable and fallow 
at the time they were first encountered? 
If I were to sit down now for the first 
time and read through the entire works of 
Charles Dickens —as I did more than 
once in my youth —it is most unlikely 





By Ernest Boyd 


iy 


that my pleasure and my impressions 
would be as profound as they were. 

To refresh my memories of Bret Harte 
would be a less formidable undertaking, 
but I prefer to leave him with my first 
impressions unspoiled. For one thing, 
on the strength of those impressions I 
turned with a certain -interest to this 
volume of his letters, which supplements 
the biographies of Messrs. Pemberton 
and Merwin, but is inferior to the second 
of them in literary value. The smallest 
section contains correspondence during 
the twelve years in America preceding 
Bret Harte’s appointment as American 
Consul at Crefield. Most of the letters 
were written by him during the twenty- 
odd years of his consular experiences and 
his life in Europe up to his death. They 
belong to the period of his separation 
from his family, which has never been 
fully explained and on which this cor- 
respondence throws much light, for if he 
never seemed to be able to have his wife 
with him, he kept in the closest touch 
with her by letter and maintained a 
species of family life at long range. 

The letters are a record of ill health 
and constant money troubles and will 
probably surprise those who think of the 
author as having been at that time a 
popular and widely read literary man. 
The consular post was given to Bret 
Harte when he needed money badly and 
could see no way of earning it by his 
writings, and when a change of administra- 
tion unceremoniously relieved him of the 
post he had to buckle to and try as best 
he could to make a living by his pen. 
When, if ever, his fame brought him 
tangible rewards and the ease and security 
to which he was entitled, this corre- 
spondence does not show. The seventies 
and ’eighties were evidently not so gen- 
erous as our own day to writers who strike 
public favor as definitely as Bert Harte 
did when “The Luck of Roaring Camp” 
established his name. He himself felt that 
he was more highly esteemed in Europe 
than in his own country, yet he remained 


to the end a devoted American quite un- 
touched by European influences. 

In this connection he writes a passage 
which may have a peculiar interest for 
Boston readers. After explaining that the 
English suspect all Americans of longing 
for an aristocracy of birth, and that their 
suspicions are often justified, he adds: 
“Lowell made himself vastly popular 
here by doing the Boston-English style, 
and by judicious truckling, and I am not 
sorry he was recalled.” In another letter 
he denounces the Anglomania at length, 
and in his letters to his children he is al- 
ways stressing the advantages of being 
a true-born American. Bret Harte was 


certainly a reluctant expatriate who lived. 


abroad solely because English editors and 
publishers paid him better. 

That may be why his opinion of another 
distinguished expatriate, Henry James, 
was so unsympathetic. “He is an Ameri- 


can who has lived long enough abroad to 


be critical of his countrymen and country- 
women, and to be nervous, in a nice 
ladylike way, at the spectacle of their un- 
conventionality. I think he hardly sees 
below the surface, nor understands what 
that unconventionality means. Seeing 
and feeling superficially, he never has 
any plot or design or moral in his work. 
Poor little Daisy Miller’s fate is almost 
absurdly illogical.” Elsewhere he reports 
having met Thomas Hardy, “a singularly 
unpretending-looking man, and indeed 
resembling anything but an author in 
manner or speech,” and “Henry James, 
Jr., the American novelist, who is creating 
quite a reputation here. He looks, acts, 
and thinks like an Englishman, and writes 
like an Englishman, I am sorry to say, 
excellent as his style is. I wish he had more 
of an American flavor — but this is the 
effect of extreme Boston culture and Euro- 
pean travel.” 


HERE Bret Harte would have felt 

happy and comfortable it is hard to 
say. If he appears to look with suspicion 
on Boston, he is equally critical of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Scotland. Ireland he 
dismissed in a postscript. He never saw 
such a hopeless country “nor a more 
utterly helpless, unhelpable, and weakly 
incorrigible nation. They are a race of 
badly brought-up children — whom one 
can only hope will never grow up!” 
He never liked California because of its 
early treatment of its first great author. 
Truly, an unhappy man. Yet from these 
letters emerges an honest personality, 
struggling bravely against loneliness, a 
fatal disease, and a lack of financial ease 
that was worse than downright poverty. 
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RELATIONS. By Sir Harry Fobnston. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


$2.00. 

ARICIE BRUN. By Emile Henriot. 
Translated by Henry Longan Stuart. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 

SPANISH BAYONET. By Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 

CARIB GOLD. By Ellery H. Clark. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


pany. $2.00. 


T was J. M. Barrie who once recited 
I the difficulties of driving a “ four-in- 
hand” — whipping four literary en- 
deavors forward at once, urging first this 
one, then that one, finding difficulties 
with each. To perhaps a lesser degree, the 
reviewer confronted with four brilliant 
ackets, despite an eager anticipation of 
what may lie beneath blurb and color, 
must confess to ingrowing doubts as to 
the particular peg of conformity which 
may serve to support comments upon four 
novels, two of which, at least, differ 
mightily from their fellows. 

“Spanish Bayonet” and “Carib Gold” 
fall more or less easily into the category 
of adventure stories. Both authors select 
the years just preceding the American 
Revolution, but while Mr. Clark’s offering 
is a pirate story pure and simple, with all 
the killings and “bottles of rum” which 
are the traditional furbishings of such 
tales, and without a too carefully con- 
structed background, “Spanish Bayonet” 
seeks in the beginning, at least, to convey 
a somewhat accurate picture of New York 
in the early ’seventies. Mr. Benét turns 
from the writing. of half a dozen more or 
less successful novels to take this back- 
ward glance at a period whose outline 
lives accurately enough for most Ameri- 
cans. The result is not altogether happy. 
At the start he adopts the academic 
method of the historian, precisely recall- 
ing shops and corners, placing his people 
carefully against their background of 
Eighteenth Century New York. Details 
crowd his mind — names of tradesmen 
and streets which somehow or other con- 
trive to clutter rather than to clarify the 
picture. Later, when the scene shifts to 
Florida, and the unsavory atmosphere of a 


colony of foreigners, recruited from Italy, . 


Greece, and the Balearic Islands becomes 
the story’s background, the author dis- 
cards his interest in detail and the action 
moves more swiftly. Yet a note enters 
here and there to suggest that Mr. Benét 
is not at his best in depicting adventure 
of this sort. 

Mr. Clark, on the other hand, is terribly 


‘FRour-in-Hand” 


A Review by J. S. 


at ease in the midst of a pirate crew whose 
bloodthirstiness bears the hearty ring of 
authenticity. “Carib Gold” will delight 
the hearts of any whose pulses quicken at 
the thought of the black flag and the 
Spanish Main. 

The “costume novel” is coming back to 
its own, it appears, after being eclipsed for 
some years, in American fiction, at least, 
by the stubborn rise of realism. It is fair to 
say that in “Carib Gold,” swashbuckling 
adventure emerges none the worse for its 
temporary immersion in sordid realism. It 
seems unfortunate that “Spanish Bayo- 
net” fails to display the same sureness of 





(Courtesy Geo. H. Doran Co.) 
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purpose. But Mr. Benét has not yet 
caught the trick of this sort of writing. He 
should stick to more subtle delineations or 
go in frankly for adventure. Mixing the 
two does not make for a happy result. 


ta opening chapters of “Aricie 
Brun” swing time forward fifty years 
to show Julien Brun, poor traveling sales- 
man, meeting with the father of his future 
wife on the highroad to Bordeaux, France, 
shortly after Waterloo. From that time 
on, the author spins the saga of the Bruns 
and the Lesprats, their rise from member- 
ship in the petite bourgeoisie to a com- 
manding place in the Bordeaux of the 
fifties; then on through more plentiful 
years to 1914 when clanging bells, blowing 
bugles, and hurrying feet form the refrain 
for Aricie’s last song of memory. Emile 
Henriot, editor of the Paris Temps, was 
awarded the French Academy prize in 
1924 for “ Aricie Brun,” and his publishers 
have done well to make the book available 


“ 


to American readers. In effect, M. Henriot 
does with his story what Galsworthy did 
- for England in “The Forsyte Saga.” 
Aricie is the victim of too kindly consider- 
ation for others, and when her fiancé dies 
upon the barricades of 1848, life loses 
much of its meaning. 

Little by little, she assumes the réle of 
major-domo in the household of her 
wealthy sister, comforting her thwarted 
mother love in tender ministrations to 
nephews and nieces. It is a quiet tale of 
struggle and resentment, circumscribed 
by the narrow circle of a family. The 
gayety and the brilliance of Paris, too 
often the Americans’ sole picture of French 
life, are forsaken for the quiet fields of 
Toulouse and the banks of the Garonne. 


IR HARRY JOHNSTON brings the 
picture up to date. The ’nineties are 
chosen for the beginning of “Relations”; 
the story closes with the fall of the La- 
bor Ministry in England a year ago. 
Following the triumph of “The Gay 
Dombeys,” the present novel, on the 
whole, is somewhat disappointing. Sir 
Harry’s amazing background of study and 
travel still affords great interest with 
its pictures of Australia, Java, Ceylon, 
and Malaya, but his story lacks the cohe- 
sion to push forward the lives of the 
multitudinous relations who surround 
Rupert and Addie, the two principal char- 
acters. The story opens in Australia with 
the honeymoon of these two—the hus- 
band a successful searcher for the conti- 
nent’s mineral wealth, the wife a daughter 
of Lord Tipperary, governor-general of 
Australia. With the return to England, 
brothers, sisters, and cousins begin to 
obtrude, and in the attempt to carry the 
life of each, the unity of the whole 
is lost. Stripped of these encumbering 
characters, the story is one of a not too 
interesting Englishman, comfortably situ- 
ated so far as finances are concerned, and 
ambitious for a career in politics. Yet Sir. 
Harry never lets his hero enter the politi- 
cal arena sufficiently to give his readers 
the thrill of the past twenty-five years, nor 
does he furnish a man appealing enough 
to carry a novel on his shoulders without 
the aid of outside plot interest. In the 
end, there is a final reckoning in which 
each relation is trotted out to receive the 
author’s blessing and be fitted into a final 
niche. The book contains passages of real 
interest — notably those in which the 
author draws upon his knowledge of distant 
places. But with the volume finished and 
laid aside, there is little of that feeling of 
sure satisfaction which is the reader’s 
sincerest compliment to the author. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Forty Years on the Frontier. By Gran- 
ville Stuart. Edited by Paul C. Phil- 
lips. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark 
Co. $12.50. 


RANVILLE STUART followed close 

on the heels of the forty-niners to 
California, became the granddaddy of the 
sovereign State of Montana, and died 
recently as State librarian. Great fortune 
passed him by on many occasions, yet 
good fortune never deserted him. He 
seems to have been a type that would 
rather find a glorious waterfall than a vein 
of paying rock; but he did keep extensive 
journals from which Mr. Phillips has 
wrung a graphic, moving tale of pioneer- 
ing the West. One of Mr. Phillips’ ex- 
cellencies as an editor is his candor; he 
doesn’t hesitate to point out where the 
pioneer’s memory slipped. 


* * kk * 


Small Wares. By the Author of “The 
Notion-Counter.” Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.00. 


HE “small wares” that give this 

diminutive book its name are the 
innumerable little traits, trials, and 
triumphs that go to make up every day. 
The author, wandering in desultory fash- 
ion from counter to counter, examines all 
the small wares with keen eye and telling 
touch. To read any one of these brief skits 
is to shake with half rueful, reminiscent 
laughter, so pungently true to life they 
are. A subtitle for the tiny volume might 
well be: “What every woman knows — 
and perhaps a few men.” 


** kek * 


Bred in the Bone, and Other Stories. By 
Elsie Singmaster. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


COLLECTION of stories of the 

Pennsylvania Dutch. No one else 
seems to have the same loving understand- 
ing of these plain people — the Menno- 
nites and the Dunkers — who for over a 
century have clung to an Old World 
simplicity. Some of the stories have ap- 
peared in the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
other magazines. 


* eK KK 


Cloud Cuckoo Land. By Naomi Mitchison. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

HE events of this novel take place at 
the end of the Fifth Century B.c. 
when the victory of Sparta is bringing 
the Peloponnesian War to a close. Mrs. 

Mitchison understands the dilemma of the 

tiny states, uncertain whether Sparta or 


Athens has the better claim to their alle- 
giance; she makes her characters live, 
love, and hate in the most natural manner 
possible, and is particularly happy when 
she is depicting the life of the women. The 
story is a little slow in starting, but it is 
refreshingly simple and free from all pose 
and sentimentality. 


x ke KK * 


Glitter. By Katharine Brush. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. $2.00. 


OCK,HAMILL, the collegiate hero of 
this novel, is a boy with an almost 
fatal attraction for women and, what 
matters more to him, great popularity 
with men. He has ideals and highbrow 
tastes which he takes pains to hide from 
the jolly morons in his fraternity, whose 
friendship he values tremendously. Dur- 
ing his senior year at college Jock falls in 
love with Yvonne, a gorgeous creature 
years older than he. She is wise enough to 
know the sort of girl Jock should marry 
and, with the help of his clever and ex- 
tremely modern mother, steers him in her 
direction. An entertaining novel of real 
and very appealing young people — 
which category may well include Jock’s 
amazing mother. 


* * * kK & 


Incentives in the New Industrial Order. 
By J. A. Hobson. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $1.75. 


HIS most liberal of British econo- 

mists thinks that the wage system 
is about played out, and cites postwar 
schemes of nationalization and socializa- 
tion as proof thereof. If he should be 
wrong, if there should be in the offing no 
“new industrial order” in the sense he 
indicates, his present volume would be 
largely love’s labor lost. 

That is a possibility. The wage system 
is relatively new and obviously an im- 
provement over feudal relations between 
master and man. It is by no means clear 
that its constructive possibilities are ap- 
proaching exhaustion; indeed, capitalism 
may be going on to new triumphs instead 
of entering its dotage. 

In the flexibility of capitalism, as op- 
posed to mere doctrinairisms with which 
it contends, is one manifest advantage: it 


‘uses the wage system chiefly but not al- 


together. There are honors as well as 
wages in its coffers; and lately it has taken 
to tying labor to itself through part 
ownership. There is hardly one of the in- 
centives which Mr. Hobson mentions that 
cannot be hurried forward by capitalistic 
society if need (Continued opp. page 312) 
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What the World Is Doing 


causes of crime and a campaign to 
discover and apply preventives has 
been emphasized from three of the coun- 
try’s largest cities during the past week. 
At Washington, on February 
27, Vice President CHARLES 
G. Dawes presented to 
the Senate a petition of the Better Gov- 
ernment Assocation of Chicago and Cook 
County requesting a Congressional in- 
vestigation of outlawry in Chicago. On 
March 1, a report of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce was made public, which 
urges that the State Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts establish a commission to investi- 
gate the wide prevalence of crime in 
Boston and throughout the State. On the 
same day, Gov. ALFRED E. Smitu of New 
York made the spread of crime through- 
out the State the subject of a special 
message, which he concluded by asking 
that a law be enacted to authorize an 
investigation of the causes of crime and 
remedies which might be devised. 
Chicago is in a distinctly “bad way,” 
according to the petition which Vice 
President Dawes read to Senators. Most 
of its troubles, those responsible for the 
appeal to Congress believe, 
arise from aliens who, or- 
ganized into gangs, have in- 
stituted a reign of terror in which they are 
aided by corrupt county, municipal, and 
State officials. “There has been for a long 
time in this city of Chicago a colony of 
unnaturalized persons, hostile to our in- 
stitutions and laws, who have formed a 
government of their own, — feudists, 
black-handers, members of the maffia,— 
who levy tribute upon citizens and enforce 
collection by terrorizing, kidnaping, and 
assassinations.” The petition further 
charges that in their unlawful activities, 
these gangs have divided up Cook County 
in an arbitrary fashion, assigning certain 
sections to certain organizations, and 
keeping out all “interlopers” under 
penalty of death. A special meeting of the 
Senate Immigration Committee has been 
called to consider the problems brought 
up in the petition, since they are said to 
be concerned so largely with unnaturalized 
foreigners. Senator Hiram Jounson, 
chairman of the committee, is doubtful of 
the wisdom of a Senate inquiry, however. 
“For a committee of the Senate upon a 
roving commission to undertake an in- 
vestigation of these local problems would, 
in the absence of an all-compelling Federal 
question, be a subversion of the funda- 
mental principle of local self-government,” 
he stated. 
Boston’s troubles, as pictured in the 


"Fie need for an investigation of the 


Chicago’s 
Troubles 


Edited by Stewart Beach 
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MaALcoLM SMITH 
He mushed across Alaska carrying the sup- 
plies for the Wilkins-Detroit flight from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen 


Chamber of Commerce report, are not of 
so striking a nature as Chicago’s, but, 
nevertheless, the committee which drew up 
‘itis = report feels that “the in- 

irect result of a prevalence 
of crime or a lax administration of justice 
is to lower the reputation of city and 
State. It affects our business as well as our 





prone cea 


civic standing in the country.” Formation 
of a commission to st,idy a fourfold prob- 
lem is urged: “The prevention of the 
criminal, the apprehension of the criminal, 
the prosecution of the criminal, and the 
punishment of the criminal.” The com- 
mittee does not advocate additional or 
drastic legislation, but feels that “im- 
provement should be sought in a con- 

sistently better administration.” 
Governor SmiTH in his message urges 
that a Special commission, composed of 
four members of the State Legislature and 
five citizens appointed by the Governor, 
be set up to make an ex- 


arise haustive inquiry, not only 
Message nto the direct causes of 


crime, but into the workings 
of the judicial system, in so far as it ap- 
plies to criminal law, and of prisons, re- 
formatories, parole and probation systems, 
in an attempt to estimate, if possible, the 
value of corrective measures now being 
employed. Indications in Albany are 
that the Governor’s request will be 
quickly complied with and that the tem- 
porary commission he desires will be set 
up immediately. An appropriation of 
$50,000 is to be made to cover the ex- 
penses of the inquiry. F. TRuBEE Davison, 
State Assemblyman, who is chairman of 
the National Crime Commission, stated 
that his organization would be prepared 
to furnish the new commission with 
statistics already collected. 





Marshal Pétain receiving the Military Medal from King Alfonso of Spain in recognition of his 


splendid work in the Moroccan campaign last year. Hostilities in Morocco have begun again, 
now that the rainy season is over 
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Commander Franco (seated in center) received a royal ovation from Spanish diplomats and 
Brazilian authorities at the Palace Hotel in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, after flying from Palos, 
Spain, a distance of 4,845 miles, in fourteen days 


On February 28, Mr. Davison an- 
nounced the personnel of the Crime Com- 
mission’s special committee which will 
conduct on its own account a study of 
crime causes. Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War in 
President Witson’s Cabi- 
nets, will act as chairman. This group, to 
be known as the “Educational Commit- 
tee,” starts “with no prepossessions and 
no commitments to special theories, but 
hopes by earnest thought and study to 
reach practical conclusions which will be 
helpful both in substance and in method.” 

At 10.25 on the morning of February 26, 
President Coo.incE affixed his signature 
to the new Revenue bill which carries with 
it tax reduction of $387,811,000. The scene 

; was made something of a 
The —_— dramatic one, the President 
igns a 
being surrounded by the 
men who had assisted in putting the tax 
bill through House and Senate. Represent- 
ative GREEN, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and Senator 
Smoot, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, were both present, as were 
Secretary MELLon, Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina, ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, and Rep- 
resentative GARNER of Texas, ranking 
Democratic member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Representative Tit- 
son of Ohio, Republican floor leader, and 
Brig. Gen. HErsert M. Lorp, Director of 
the Budget, filled out the group. Batteries 
of cameras took motion pictures and 
“stills” of the proceedings, and after it 
was all over the assemblage was moved 
outside the White House to reénact going 
in, and coming from, the ceremony. 


Crime 
Commission 


The President issued a warning that the 
strictest economy must be observed by 
Congress in drawing up appropriation 
bills, if a large deficit is to be avoided 
next year in view of the 
amount of tax reduction 
contained in the present measure. But 
House and Senate leaders feel confident 
that the Treasury surplus will exceed the 
cut by about $11,000,000. In view of the 
lateness of the changes made in the pres- 
ent bill, individuals with net incomes of 
more than $5,000 for 1925 and corpora- 
tions receive an extension of time to May 
15 for the filing of their returns. All in- 
dividuals whose incomes are less than 
$5,000 must file by March 15. 

On February 26, the Senate voted to 
reject the majority report of the Judiciary 
Committee upon the Aluminum Company 
of America. The vote was 36 to 33, two 

; Democrats, Bruce of Mary- 
— land, and BueEaseE of South 
Guapeed Carolina, voting against 
adoption. The report, which 

was sponsored by Senator Tuomas J. 
Watsu of Montana, would have criticized 
severely the Department of Justice for its 
conduct of the Aluminum Company in- 
vestigation, and, inferentially at least, 
Secretary MELton as a stockholder in the 
company. Senator WaALsH, previous to the 
vote, had stricken from his report a para- 
graph directing the President to appoint 
special counsel to take the Government’s 
investigation before a grand jury, and it 
was understood that if the report was 
adopted — as Senator Wa su confidently 
believed that it would be — the President 
should be merely “authorized” to appoint 
counsel. The Senate’s action will evidently 


Economy 


bring to an end for the time being what 
some Senators have characterized as 
“government by inquisition.” Senator 
Wa tsu was charged by Senator Moses of 
New Hampshire with political motives in 
pressing the Aluminum Company inquiry. 
He was looking forward to 1928, stated 
Mr. Mosss, in the hope of discrediting the 
Republican party before the voters in the 
next election. 

Considerable surprise has been ex- 
pressed throughout the country at the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to refuse the petition of the Van 

. SWERINGENS for permission 

— _ to consolidate five railroads 
4 into a new Nickel Plate sys- 
tem. The decision was made public on 
March 2. It was reached by a vote of 7 to 
1. The merger proposed by the Van 
SwerincEN brothers would have brought 
together the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pere 
Marquette, the Erie, the Hocking Valley, 
and the present Nickel Plate. In all, it 
would have embraced some 25,000 miles of 
through track, switches, and sidings, and 
would have represented a property valued 
at more than a billion dollars. The Com- 
mission’s refusal to approve the merger 
was based, not upon the transportation 
plan, which in general the Commissioners 
felt to represent a distinct advantage, but 
upon the financial set-up. The plan which 
the Van SwERINGENS proposed, stated the 
report, would have vested in their hands 
control of the stock of the huge new com- 
panies, though actually they would not 
have to purchase a single additional share. 
This, it was pointed out, was accomplished 
through exchange of stock in the several 
old companies for shares in the new com- 
pany, new preferred shares being non- 
voting stock. The commission believes 
that public interest requires that the en- 
tire body of stockholders shall be responsi- 
ble for its management. It admits that 
a great deal of lethargy exists among 
stockholders in. exercising their rights of 
control, but believes that stockholders 
should have the rights — to be used if 
they are wanted. 

As for the transportation aspect of the 
situation, the Commission feels that it 
greatly favors public interest, and in 
reaching this decision, follows out the line 

, of the Administration policy 
Ne 2 urging railroad an as 
a method of furthering economies and re- 
ducing costs of transportation. It seems 
entirely likely that with this temporary 
rebuff, the Van SWERINGENS will set about 
to work out a new financial plan which 
the Commission will approve. 

A sharp break in the stock market on 
March 2, the day of the Nickel Plate de- 
cision, gave rise to the report that news of 
the refusal had leaked out 
to Wall Street. But commis- 
sioners denied the possibility 
of such a leak, stating that the report was 
purposely held up until 3.30 to avoid a 


Market 
Break 
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GENERAL SiR GEORGE FRANCIS MILNE 


The new chief of the Imperial General Staff 

who succeeds the Earl of Cavan. This post 

carries with it the command-in-chief of the 

British armies in the event of war. Gen. Sir 

George Milne is known throughout the service 

as ‘‘Uncle George’’ and, although a bit of a 
martinet, is very popular 


market break. The market closes at three 
o’clock. The first real break of the year on 
the market came on February 26 when 
2,341,255 shares changed hands on the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange. 
This, however, was not regarded with great 
alarm, the opinion prevailing that many 
stocks were simply seeking more natural 
levels, above which they had been forced 
by the boom of last autumn. On March 2, 
however, the break was more pronounced, 
3,031,173 shares changing hands. This is 
the sixth time in the history of the ex- 
change that the three-million figure has 
been passed. 

Plans for the expedition led by Lieut. 
Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp, retired, 
into the Arctic, have suddenly been com- 
pleted and the party will sail late this 
month for Spitsbergen. 
A base is to be estab- 
lished at King’s Bay, from 
which the explorers will fly to Cape 
Morris K. Jessup on Axel Heiberg Island. 
At this point, another base will be estab- 
lished from which the airplane flight to the 
Pole will be projected. Cape Morris K. 
Jessup is about 400 miles from the top of 
the world. Commander Byrp’s party will 
sail north in the Shipping Board vessel, 
Chantier, whose bow will be strengthened 
by steel plates before she sets out for the 
battle with grinding ice floes. Two ’planes 
will be carried, one a three-motored 
Fokker which will be used for the main 
work of exploration. The other will be 
retained as a reserve ship. Commander 


Into the 
North 


Byrp hopes to reach the Pole, and to 
make several flights, as well, over the un- 
known region between Point Barrow, 
Alaska, and the North Pole, over which 
Capt. Georce H. WILkins expects to 
fly late this month. The Byrp expedition 
is being financed by Joun D. Rocke- 
FELLER, JR., VINCENT AsTOR, EDSEL Forp, 
and Tuomas F, Ryan. 

The dirigible which is to carry the 
AmUNDSEN-ELLWorTH expedition into the 
Far North this summer has had a success- 
ful trial flight according to a New York 

“ Times correspondent. The 

ao £0 semirigid ship was piloted by 
Colonel NosiLe, who de- 
signed it, and covered the distance from 
Rome to Naples and back without missing 
a stroke. Twenty-five persons were on 
board. Capt. Roatp AmMuUNDSEN, who, 
with Lincotn E.tswortu, the American, 
will head the expedition is still in this 
country, but expects to sail late this month 
for Italy. The flight of the dirigible will 
lead the explorers to Spitsbergen, from 
which the hop will be made to Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, via the Pole. “Rome to 
Nome” is the slogan of the expedition, 
which will proceed to Nome from Point 
Barrow after crossing the great unknown 
with its “pole of inaccessibility.” 

On February 27, the French Chamber 
of Deputies ratified the Locarno pacts 413 
to 71. The victory followed a week’s 
campaign in which bickerings and party 

. difficulties were rife. But the 
cos tide turned when Premier 
ARISTIDE BRIAND mounted 

the tribune to deliver his stirring speech in 
favor of acceptance; and those who heard 
him, and who are familiar with the career 
of the veteran politician — now Premier 
of France for the eleventh time — state 
that never in his career has he put his soul 
into a speech as he did into this one. All 
the emotional heights of oratory of which 
M. Brianp is capable were called into 





(International) 


play, and all were heightened an hundred- 
fold by the obvious sincerity of the senti- 
ments he expressed. He recalled his 
emotions as he stood at Verdun during the 
war and vowed that if France came 
through the struggle safely and if he were 
then at the helm of the state, he would use 
all his powers to prevent a recurrence 
of such awful slaughter. The Locarno 
treaties he believed to be the beginning of 
the road to peace. “I will not seek to dupe 
my countrymen by saying that they are a 
realization of absolute security,” he said. 
“They are not that. Nor do they lift 
from us the obligation of precaution. But 
before Locarno, what had we? Without 
Locarno, what would we have had?” 
Opposition from the Nationalist benches 
was largely quashed after the speech. 
The question of enlarging the League of 
Nations Council, which is to be taken up 
when the Assembly of the League meets 
at Geneva on March 8, is still being heat- 
7 edly debated in the capitals 
gue —_ of Europe, and especially in 
oe nee where asene 
CuaMBERLAIN, British Foreign Minister, 
has refused to define his attitude on the 
matter. It is Sir AusTEN’s position that it 
would defeat the spirit of negotiations if 
he were to do so; that if one country’s 
representative were to express himself as 
irrevocably committed to a certain posi- 
tion, then representatives of other nations 
would be forced to do likewise, and there 
would be little room for diplomatic ma- 
neeuvring. However, this studied silence 
upon the part of the British Foreign Min- 
ister is irritating a part of the House of 
Commons, which is demanding a definition 
of position. Sir AusTEN has refused to go 
beyond stating that he is firmly against 
admitting other nations to the Council 
simply to counteract the influence of 
Germany. He believes, however, that the 
organization of the Council should not be 
considered as unalterable. 





Across the border in Mexico, nighttime is an hour of revelry. Recent outrages in Tia Juana 

brought these border cities into the news. The picture shows Mexicali’a’s main street cut by the 

International Boundary. On the far side — which is Mexico — Mr. Volstead is openly flaunted. 
Drinking and gambling reign supreme 
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The Man Who Named a 
Hemisphere 


(Continued from page 296) 


the interest of the reader lay, with his 
own, in the character of the strange coun- 
try, its possible commercial and political 
importance, and the manners and customs 
of the native tribes. The four ships of their 
little fleet sailed from Cadiz to the Cana- 
ries. After eight days on the islands, they 
sailed off boldly into the unknown. For 





four weeks they held to their course with- 
out sight of land. At length they anchored 
off an attractive, thickly wooded coast, 
and cruised leisurely toward the north, 
curious about everything they saw and 
striving to overcome the astonishment of 
the natives. 

They were always on the lookout for 
treasure to carry back, in justification of 
their enterprise, to the Spanish court. 
After some months of this roving life, the 
little fleet turned eastward again and 
weeks later arrived at Cadiz. 
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THE WAR DEoARIMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD. FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE - 
THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE. 
OF THE WAR WORK BY WHICH | 
The American Telephone £ Cdegrayh Company 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS -. 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH [If 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL | 
AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 













Telephone Preparednes 





NINE years ago, when this nation 
was preparing for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
to meet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a military communication 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one 
another as if face to face. He fore- 
saw a usefulness for the telephone 
which could not be achieved with- 
out innumerable developments, 
inyentions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
in time of war, the Bell System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND IT ELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPaANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








That voyage was the first of a series of 
four, each of which, owing to certain 
curious conditions, brought renown to 
Vespucci. For his fame, like that of many 
another man, was due not so much to his 
achievements as to several relatively un- 
important circumstances of his life and 
times. Two such circumstances combined 
to spread Amerigo Vespucci’s name 
throughout Europe. The first was his 
habit of sending to his friends detailed ac- 
counts, in the form of letters, describing 
his explorations; the second was the 
awakening of Europe to the significance 
and adventurous possibilities of the ex- 
ploration period which was then just 
beginning. Suddenly, people everywhere 
wanted to know about these discoveries of 
strange lands; a wave of intense curiosity 
swept the Continent, an insistent demand 
for information. Vespucci’s letters, de- 
tailed and colorful, exactly satisfied this 
demand. Their publication spread his 
fame throughout Europe. 

He lived to hear people using his own 
name to designate the vague lands to the 
west; he saw conjecture and misty un- 
certainty begin to give way to solid 
knowledge. But he did not live quite long 
enough to realize how tremendous was to 
be the scene which the rising curtain 
would disclose. His native Florence has 
not allowed him to be forgotten. One of 
the city’s streets bears his name — the 
Via Amerigo Vespucci. It extends along 
the Arno from the Ponte Carraia to the 
Cascene. Nearby is the facade of the 
church of Ognissanti, more closely linked 
with Amerigo and the Vespucci family 
than any other existing landmark in 
Florence. It was the custom of the Floren- 
tine families of the period to have in the 
church in which they worshiped a chapel 
dedicated to their patron saint; in the 
devotional scenes on the frescoed walls 
there frequently appeared likenesses of 
members of the family. The fresco on the 
wall of the Vespucci chapel in Ognissanti, 
painted by Ghirlandaio, the teacher of 
Michelangelo, has an importance aside 
from its artistic interest in that it contains 
the only existing portrait of Amerigo as a 
young man. 

Although it is a city famous for the 
profusion and beauty of its statues, 








HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 
E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
406 Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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ISRAEL SACK 
Antiques 


85-89 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ICE FISH 


Send one dollar for two pounds of these 
wonderful fish. Shipped one hour after 
being caught to any address, postpaid. 
JAMES & JAMES, on Lake Cham- 
plain, Port Henry, N. Y. 




















ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


For Wedding, Business or Professional Announcements, 
Plates, Schooi 


Letterheads, Monograms, Crests, Book 
and College Seals, Address Dies for Personal Stationery. 


Samples and Estimates on request. 
L. H. ISERN, Engraver, 153 E. 38th Street, New York 








EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 
Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. Motor 
Tours. Select Service. Lowest Rates. 
EGYPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Mar.31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 
STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 40th St., N.Y. 











COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION 
School Di. 


ees. Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
eachers Professional Ceege, Washingten, D. C. 














GENEALOGIST 


Records Searched Family Lines Traced 
HoOwaARD D. 


CH 
9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Member New England Historic Genealogical Society. 


RIGINAL AUTOGRAPHS OF 
famous people. Immense variety. 


Catalogues. John Heise Autographs, 412 
Onondaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








ESEARCH — LITERARY AND HIS- 
torical. New York Library and allied 
institutions. Abstracts and copies. Photo- 
stats. Barrette, 28 West 7oth St., New York. 


Awenican TELEPHONE AND TevecRAPH COMPANY 


BELL SYSTEM 
The anu pen 
e r quarterly dividen 

of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on April 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1926. ee 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








Florence was without a sculptured like- 
ness of Vespucci until as late as the middle 
of the last century. In 1842 the row of 
niches in the arcade of the Uffizi was filled 
with statues of famous Florentines. 
Vespucci was then elevated to his rightful 
rank, as a man whose life and achieve- 
ments had won him a place in that emi- 
nent gallery which includes such names 
as Giotto and Michelangelo, Boccaccio 
and Dante, Savonarola and Machiavelli. 





Our Paradoxical Age 
(Continued from page 303) 


will learn to fly”! Our philosopher grows 
indignant if we refer to the great incubus 
of sorrow, sin, and suffering which the 
world staggers under, or if we recall the 
pitifully small number of those who can 
attain this “success” that makes demi- 
gods of men. He waxes impatient if we 
refuse to cancel from memory the eight 
million men sent to their graves in the 
worst war in all history — a tragedy that 
would have been impossible without the 
aid of “science.” 

But, thank God, there is another side to 
life that is life indeed. What a safe, sure, 
dependable book we have in the Christian 
Bible, and with what a mighty voice the 
Galilean peasant-carpenter stood and 
cried, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” 

How shall we ever persuade our un- 
scientific age to test out this Book in a 
truly scientific way, on the basis of its own 
claims, instead of “treating it like any 
other bock” and anatomizing it in cold 
blood, marvelously born as it is of the 
Spirit of God? Think for a moment of such 
a demonstrably foolish declaration as that 
the Old Testament depicts merely a little 
tribal God, petulant and vindictive. He, 
the Lord of Hosts, the Jehovah who 
changes not! 

Dwight L. Moody used to say that the 
greatest cry of sorrow ever heard was 
when God’s heart broke over his lost son, 
Adam, in the Garden, asking, “Where art 
thou?” From that moment began the 
search which was to end only in Adam’s 
recovery and in the condemnation of his 
seducer. In the Second Adam, head of a 
new spiritual race, God’s search ceased 
with His great decision: “Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased.” 

What, my friend Burbank, and what, 
all you other scientists who speak lightly 
of our God — have you failed to read 
Jehovah’s revelation to Moses, around 
three thousand, five hundred years ago: 
“And the Lord passed by before him and 
proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin . . .”? More- 
over, — and I am thankful for this addi- 
tion, — “and that will by no means clear 








FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
-— Loan Association and invest in its capi- 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cas 
three months * full paid shares. ane 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida's highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income, 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 














Uncle Sam and 

President Coolidge _ 
Keep Budgets — 
Why Not You? 


THROUGH his budget to 
reduce Federal expenditures 
Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
earned national acclaim. 
President Coolidge runs his 


home on the budget basis. And 


business men and practical 


women in all walks of life are 
— likewise. 

The JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET SHEETS are de- 
signed to assist all who run 
budgets, or who would like to 
do so. They are convenient and 
simple to use. 


LiFe INSURANCE Company 


oF Boston. MassacnusatTs 


ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 








Our First Mortgagesand Gold Bonds 
& O net 8%, secured by improved 
Tampa real estate; guaranteed by corpora- 
tion with $800,000 paid capital and surplus. 
Write for information and booklet. 
FLORIDA MORTGAGE, TITLE & BONDING CO. 
Box 2233, Tampa, Florida 


HOME STUDY COURSES; ALL 

SCHOOLS, all subjects; bought, sold, 
exchanged. Catalogue free. H. W. Hanfling, 
799 Broadway, New York. 
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SWEDEN 
CWelcomes You 


Just a few glimpses of its charms: First, 
a restful rambling cruise on Sweden's 
“blue belt,” the GétafCanal, envisioning 
@ panorama of smiling nature and ro- 
mance. Then Stockholm, the Venice of 
the North, gay, cosmopolitan, yet full 
of whispering memories of the glamour 
of bygone days; Dalecarlia, the heart of 
Sweden — colorful provincial costumes, 
a page out of nature’s own picture book 
— and other enchantments: Visby, the 
City of ruins and roses; the stately ivy- 
clad castles from the days when knights 
were bold; Lapland with its mysterious 
roaming nomads and reindeer herds, 
its roaring waterfalls and snowcapped 
mountains under the midnight sun. 


And ali this only eight days from New 
York direct by the Swedish-American 
Line or via the Continent. 


Low-Cost Student Tours Available 


Include beautiful Norway in your tour. 
Travel is comfortable and inexpensive — 
by excellent railways and steamers, and 
English is spoken everywhere. Book- 
let, ‘‘Swedish Summer Tours,” from any 
travel bureau or 





SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 











the guilty.” God will in the end silence all 
his unconvertible, implacable enemies. 

This is not the place to argue at length 
about our faith — that in the whole Bible 
we have a direct revelation from God. It 
is rather the place to declare it, to invite 
all who differ with us honestly to try it, 
and to testify that all our hopes for time 
and eternity are centered in those things 
which Saint Luke said are surely believed 
among us, and which he recorded, that we 
might know “the certainty of those things 
wherein we have been instructed.” I do 
not think that our language contains any 
other message conveying a like degree of 
certainty. 


Science and Life—What 
I Believe 
(Continued from page 302) 

idiots, morons, — all the insane, criminal, 
weak, diseased, half men and women who 
infest the earth to their own sorrow and 
perhaps to the ultimate distruction of our 
civilization? A knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws of nature, no inefficient 
palliative, is the first step. Is there a 
problem equal to the building of a better 
humanity? Our lives as we live them are 
passed on to others, whether in physical 
or in mental forms, tingeing all future 
lives. That should be enough for one who 
lives for truth and for service to his fellow 
travelers along the way. Science and 
religion have no differences. Every human 
being is more or less religious. The 
scientist is a lover of truth for the very 
love of truth itself, wherever it may lead. 
Religion is as natural to man and as 
important to each human being and to the 
welfare of society as breathing, but, like 
love, it cannot be fully described by any 
single fact. It is justice, love, truth, 
peace, and harmony, a serene unity with 
science and with the laws of the universe. 
The religion of science, ethics, service, 
love, and good will is not necessarily con- 
nected with obsolete theologies, which 
bear the same relation to the essence of 
true religion that scarlet fever, mumps, 
and measles bear to education. 
Religion is not ceremonies, though 
ceremonies may suggest religion. The very 
word ceremony is derived from “cere- 
ments,” or grave cloths. Religion rejoices 
in the happiness of others, and helps to 
make them happy; it has charity and 
sees beauties in other beliefs. It takes 
good care of this wonderful body and 
mind and rejoices in all the beauties of 
nature; unlike theology, it never leads to 
insanity. Children are said to be of the 
“kingdom of heaven.” They are religious 
if they are healthy, but they seldom cry 
for theology; and while they are not 
prenatally damned, as some of the older 
theologians would have us believe, yet 
they are the greatest sufferers from out- 
grown theologies. 





Those who take refuge behind theologi- 
cal barbed wire fences often wish for 
more freedom of thought, but they fear, 
as they would fear a cold plunge, the 
change to the great ocean of scientific 
truth, — that-ocean whose crystal waves, 
exhilarating, tonic, and life-giving, wash 
away the sin of ignorance — that mother 
of misery, crime, and inefficiency, of 
superstition, bigotry, disease, and death. 
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Half price — Winter Sale 





To make room for spring stock we 
must sacrifice goods that should sell 


at much higher prices, as— 

A mixture of rare Gladiolus that 
includes such sorts as E. J. Shaylor, } 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mary Fennell, and 
Rose Ash. 


| 
| 50 for $1.00 or 100 for $1.50 
| 
( 
| 
! 





THREE $1.00 BARGAINS 


Chrysanthemums, 2 year old ; 
clumps, all colors, $1.00. 


Dahlia Bulbs, Giant kinds, as- {| 
sorted, 12 for $1.00. 

Canna Bulbs, all the new shades, 
assorted, 12 for $1.00. 


Peonies, all colors (3 to 5 eyes) 4 for 
$1.00 or 12 for $2.50. 


Or we will send the entire Bargain | 
List — 50 Gladioli, 4 Peonies, and 
12 each Dahlias, Cannas, and Chrys- ; 
anthemums, for $4.00. ‘ 








All post paid. 
ATCO FLORAL GARDENS |! 
ATCO, N. J. 
at 6 PS OOO te 





Coat of Arms 


American Families entitled to Coat of 
Arms. Done with correct Heraldic skill, 
with or without frame. 

The General Armory Company 
511 Peoples Bank Bldg., Zanesville, Ohio 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its evet- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 


When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed's 
s-a Park Srrger & 9-2 AsHpurTon Piacs 














UTHORS, WRITERS, HISTORIANS — Have 

your work published. We do complete job for 
you — printing, advertising, sales. Send for leaf- 
let ‘“‘Publishing Your Book,’’ F. H. Hitchcock, 105 
West 40th St.,.N. Y. (Tel. Pennsylvania 0590.) 








ROSICRUCIAN MYSTERY TEACHINGS by mail; 
exclusive monthly lessons in psychology, spiritual 
science, mysticism, insuring health, success, mastery. 
Enroll on voluntary su’ iption plan. Free booklet. 
Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., Dept. I, 420 City Hall 
Station, New York. 














Composite character delineations 
from birth date, handwriting and your full name. 
Two questions answered * One dollar. 
AURO, 5 East 57th Street, »° New York City 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Hoprine Orr ror A Lost Continent. Here is a 
proposed adventure that will stir the blood of any 
youth. Many will recall the picture of the boyish 
Walter Raleigh listening in fascinated wonder to the 
stories of the old explorer. These stories were the 
genesis of the great voyages which he later planned. 
Some of the students may find it interesting, after 
reading this article, to write a letter to Sir Walter 
and tell him of this proposed venture of Captain 
Wilkins. Others may prefer to write to Columbus. 
Still others may wish to choose one of these themes: 
(a) Why Captain Wilkins Is Likely to Succeed; (b) 
Adventuring with Captain Wilkins; (c) Planting the 
Flag on a Lost Continent. 

Tue Man Wuo Namep A Hemispuere. 1. What 
circumstances were responsible for Mr. Lester’s in- 
terest in Amerigo Vespucci? 2. What was Mr. Les- 
ter’s main concern? 3. How do you account for his 
failure? 4. Contrast the personal appearance of 
Vespucci and Columbus. 5. And what was the differ- 
ence in their attitude toward the newly discovered 
continent? 6. Explain why so many persons at this 
time were interested in Spain and the Spanish court. 
7. What connection did Vespucci make with Juan 
Berardi? 8. And with what result? 9. What evidence 
is there that Vespucci visited America? 10. Review 
the interesting details in this evidence. 11. What 
seems to be the real reason why our country was 
named for this man? 12. Are the reasons so sound 
that they justify our retaining the name? Or should 
we make a belated acknowledgment to Columbus 
and rename the hemisphere Columbia? 13. Describe 
what the city of Florence has done to preserve the 
fame and personality of Vespucci. 

Science AnD Lire — Wuar I Beuteve. 1. Look 
up the meaning of the word infidel, used in the boxed 
paragraph, and discuss its meaning as you under- 
stand it. 2, What is Dr. Jordan’s definition of sci- 
ence? 3. Is it true that there are at least two sides to 
every question? 4. What is the usual conception of 
life as we see it around us on this planet? What is 
Luther Burbank’s comment on this ordinary con- 
ception? 5. Just what do we mean by beredity and 
what by environment? 6. Do these affect only the 
individual or may they also affect the race? Com- 
ment fully. 7. What do we mean by “power of 
adoption to various conditions”? Illustrate by some 
specific example. 8. Discuss the principle of choice, 
which shows its “first faint glimmering” in the 
polarity of the magnet. 9. Explain the statement 
that “science teaches us that we must be our own 
saviors.” 10. What does it mean to be “truly civi- 
lized”? 11. Discuss the whole question of slavery as 
conceived by Mr. Burbank. 12. After you have read 
all of the positive assertions here made about reli- 
gion, try putting them together in a unified para- 
graph of your own phrasing. 13. You will note that 
the author implies a very clear distinction between 
religion and theology. Express this difference as you 
conceive it. 

Our Parapoxicat Ace. 1. What striking event 
makes Dr. Kelly question our civilization? 2. What 
is his attitude toward the meaning of science? And 
how does this contrast with Mr. Burbank’s defi- 
nition? 3. With which do you find yourself in agree- 
ment? 4. Discuss Dr. Kelly’s attitude toward the 
Bible. 5. And his attitude toward God. Explain 
particularly the satiric phrase, “God is evolved from 
within your noble selves, O worthy sons of men.” 
6. By his enumeration of the ills of this life — the 

incubus of sorrow, sin, and suffering” and by what 
he says of war what does he mean to imply? Does his 
method here impress you as logical and scientific? 





(Continued from page 306) be, without 
impairing the grip of the wage system as 
a whole. 

Mr. Hobson may be quite right in his 
diagnosis of England, but if so, his con- 
clusion mirrors the tremendous economic 
and social gulf between Britain and 
America in the year 1925. We are far 
from having arrived at the point of view- 
ing this country as a consumers’ state; 
politically, the producers are still in the 
saddle, and there is absolutely nothing to 
indicate that they will soon be thrown. 


*x**e£ * * * 


Clara Barron. By Harvey O’Higgins. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


ARVEY O’HIGGINS may always 

be trusted to select interesting char- 
acters with which to people his novels, 
and Mary Ferrenden, whose metamor- 
phosis into Clara Barron forms the plot of 
his latest novel, brings additional evidence 
of the author’s broad interest in humanity. 
It is a story of thwarted energies, of 
hopes and dreams dashed to the ground, 
of vitality turned into channels for which 
it was never intended. Yet it is not an un- 
pleasant story. Among its faults may be 
listed the author’s tendency to became 
elliptical in the later chapters. Clara has 
left her native Coulton, Ontario, reached 
New York, and risen from the position of 
rush-waitress in the Fourteenth Street 
Merritt’s to become a power in a dozen 
reform movements. And despite Mr. 
O’Higgins’ insistence that these outlets 
failed to touch her inwardly, that her 
story lies where he has placed it, a dis- 
turbing feeling arises to protest that there 
is more to her story “than meets the eye.” 
The conclusion is a disappointment for 
which the reader is insufficiently prepared. 
Out of keeping, it seems, too, with the re- 
mainder of Clara’s courageous character. 
Yet despite these objections, “Clara 
Barron” is a novel that you will enjoy. 


see & & 


Riders of the Wind. By Elswyth Thane. 
’ New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$2.00. ' 


HE somewhat audacious story of a 

girl who left her husband and went 
to Asia with Blaise Dorin, her husband’s 
friend, because she could no longer stand 
the narrow life she led,t/and™ longed for 
adventure. Dorin’s enterprise in search of 
a mysterious golden robe is sufficiently 
full of dangers to keep the interest at a 
high pitch. 








PHOTOGRAPHS — Presidents of the 
United States. First time offered at this 
price. Suitable for home, office or schools. 
Actual photographs of the Presidents of the United 


States made on 11x14 photographic paper. 
price $7.50. For a limited time only, $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 
226 William St. “39 New York City 
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Ansonia 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 


12 minutes from Penn. & Grand 


& minutes to a & Shopping 
t 





New York’s most complete hotel. 
Everything for comfort and con- 
venience of our guests. 


Open from 6.30 A. M. until midnight 


Music—Dancing—2 Radio Orches- 
tras—Ladies Turkish Bath— 
Beauty Parlor—Drug Store—Barber 
Shop—Stock Brokers Office 


TRANSIENT RATES 
300 Rooms and Bath 


Large double Rooms, twin 
beds, Bath . 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath 
(2 persons) . 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 

' A restful hotel— away from all the 
noise and ‘‘dirt’’ of the ‘Roaring 
Forties.’’ No coal smoke, our steam 
plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest 
Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


In Conjunction with the Hotels 
Colonial, Anderson, Richmond 


*‘Arlington Operated’’ 


Hotel 





New York City 


Central Stations 


istric 








1260 ROOMS t 


(All Outside) 


Two Restaurants 


All in the Ansonia Hotel 


$3.50 per day 
$6.00 per day 


$7.00 per day 








and Cosmopolitan 
“Arlington Operated ’’ 























The Independent is--- 


Timely 
Alive 
Terse 
Truthful 
Up-to-Date 
Authoritative 
Unbiased 
Vital 
Pointed 
Rational 
Sound 
Complete 
Unprejudiced 
Vigorous 
and Independent 

















Can you refute this? 
If so, we would like to hear your comments. 

If not, and if you are not already a subscriber, the coupon below is 
clamoring for your signature. 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER "TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 










Tue! INDEPENDENT 
10 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


I guess you’re right about Tue INDEPENDENT —at least right enough to convince 
me ta give you a fair trial. So please enter my subscription for twelve weeks at the 


special rate of One Dollar. 
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